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of a Prime Minister asking for a vote of confidence on his forcign 
policy before he brings that policy into operation, 


There is rather more hope of a settlement in the engineering 
dispute than when we wrote last weck. Sir Allan Smith, 
President of the Employers’ Federation, has been in conference 
with a deputation appointed by the National Joint Labour 
Council. Our own view is that if moderate opinion on both 
sides could make itself felt, there would be a speedy end to this 
disastrous dispute. We have given in full elsewhere our reasons 
for thinking this. On the one side Labour extremists and busy- 
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TO OUR READERS. 





Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 


abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any | 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
en Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator ’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to | 
The Manager, ‘ Spectator ”’ poe 13 York Strect, | 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 








NEWS OF THE 
ee ee 
, PRIME MINISTER, whose provisional resignation is | ; 
in Mr. Chamberlain's pocket, has decided to postpone | 
the evil day. This corroborates our opinion that Mr. Lloyd 
George believed that his threat of resignation would fulfil 
the purpose of the crack of the whip in the hands of the 
ring-master. But, on discovering that it had not such a result, 
he repents that he made such an ineffectual gesture. We have 
written elsewhere what we think about Mr. Lloyd George's | 
decision to change his plans, and necd only say here that, 
instead of bringing recalcitrant Unionists to heel, he is now 
hoping—with every chance of success—to enjoy a thumping 
majority on a vote of confidence about the Genoa Conference. 
His appeal in the House of Commons will be not to his enemics 
at all, but to people who have never resisted him on the subject 
of Genoa, 





We are reminded of the man who complained that his 
character had been grossly defamed and threatened instant 
legal action if a full retractation and apology were not published. 
When, however, the offender retorted that what he had said 
was perfectly true, and that he would gladly appear in the 
Law Courts and repeat every word, the would-be plaintiff 
replied, ‘ Well, lend me £10 for a month and I will say no 
more about it.’ The statement of Mr. Lloyd George’s inten- 
tions was made by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. The vote of confidence will be taken on April 3rd. 
Incidentally, we may remark that we have not heard before 





‘8 | found themselves unwillingly compelled to fight a duel. 


| to kill me, and I’m sure I don’t want to kill you. 


WEEK. | 


| expressed with truth ‘ 


bodies who really desire nothing but to hold up industry, an 
some tactless employers on the other side, bring about entirely 
superfluous disputes which involve everybody though the 
majority are intolved very much against their wills. 


It is much the same thing as happens when two armics are 
facing each other in line. After perhaps a long period of quict 
a few rifle shots ring out and the firing is taken up all along the 
line, though nobody quite knows why. There is an excellent 
anecdote of two men who, as the result of a series of events, 
When 


; they were actually on the duelling ground one of the principals 


“TI don’t think you want 
This business 
If you will 


whispered in the ear of the other, 


is entirely the fault of those infernal seconds, 
shoot your second I'll shoot mine.” 


We quote an item of news from the Morning Post of Tuesday 
which needs little comment :— 

* A strike of the employees of Wallsend Co-operative Society 
began on Saturday. Tho directors, nine of whom are Trade 
Unionists, have left the Co-operative Wages Board and refuse 
to recognize the employees’ Union officials on the wages question. 
Wages, they declare, must be reduced, or the Society will have - 
to close its shops.” . 
We do not quote this refusal to recognize the men’s Union to 
make a cheap score off the Trades Unions, We do hope, how- 
ever, it may help to make them sce that the problem of who is 
to manage a business is not so easy as one might suppose, Every 
one at heart has a tendency to believe in the existence of a 
Fortunatus’s purse, When, however, you have to run a business 
and find so much hard cash weckly to pay the week's 
charge the vision of an inexhaustible fund soon vanishes, There 
is only one way of getting more money out of a business if wages 
are to be stable and that is by producing more. 


The Prince of Wales completed his long and arduous tour in 
; India on Friday, March 17th, when he embarked at Karachi for 
| Ceylon and Japan. The Prime Minister in a message to him 
‘the admiration with which the people 


of this country have followed your memorable visit.” In normal 


| times a tour of four months through the length and breadth of 
| India, with innumerable State ceremonies, would have taxed 


the Prince’s strength. In these days, when revolutionary 
agitation had thriven on the ambiguities of the Government, 
the task undertaken by the Prince was harder still. Everyone 
will feel thankful that his health has borne the strain and that 
no untoward incident marred the success of his visit, even 


| though the gratifying effects of a Royal visit could not, in the 


circumstances, be as great 23 they would have been in quict 
times. The Prince's personality and his untiring enthusiasm, 
as Mr. Lloyd George said, will be remembered by the peoples 
of India, in whom loyalty to the King-Emperor is a very real 
sentiment. 


Lord Derby told the members of the Junior Carlton Club 
on Friday, March 17th, that he had declined the India Office 
because he thought that he could serve his party best by remain- 
ing outside the Government. He denied that he refused the 
offer because he did not want to go on board a sinking ship ; 
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he denied that he disapproved of the Coalition. He admitted, 


however, that he differed from the Government’s foreign policy _ 


in certain respects. The Duke of Devonshire found himself 
unable to accept the post. Lord Peel, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, was therefore induced to become Mr. 
Montagu’s successor in a post of great difficulty. On Monday 
Lord Winterton was appointed Under-Secretary for India, filling 
the vacancy caused by Lord Lytton’s departure for Bengal. 


Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenant, Banker, were tried at Ahmeda- 
bad on Saturday last and pleaded guilty. Gandhi, in one of 
those fantastic speeches which to the Western mind suggest 
that he is insane, declared that to preach disaffection had 
become “almost a passion” with him, and that, though he 
believed in “non-violence” and took all the blame for the 
murderous outrages committed by his followers, he “ would 
still play with fire’ if he were released. He was sentenced to 
six years’ simple imprisonment and his accomplice to a year’s 
imprisonment. His adherents on the Congress Committee 
declared afterwards that they would carry out his programme 
of civil disobedience. It is to be observed, however, that the 
news of the sentence occasioned no disturbances and that the 
political strikes engineered on Gandhi’s behalf are already col- 
lapsing. The Indian Government will be respected in pro- 
portion as they enforce the law without distinction of persons, 
as they used to do in the days before Mr. Monfagu ruled at the 
India Office. 


The Indian Legislative Assembly has rejected some of the 
new taxes proposed by the Government—notably the increased 
excise duty on cotton goods—and has cut down other items by 
way of protest against the military expenditure of £41,300,000. 
The Indian members sought a cheap popularity by denouncing 
the Army Estimates, which they had no power to alter, and 
ignored the fact that India has on her frontier fierce tribes who 
would like nothing better than to raid the Punjab as they used 
todo. ‘The Viceroy caused it to be made known that he would 
form a Retrenchment Committee to discuss the cost of the Army. 
Lord Rawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief, has, however, made 
it clear that he cannot at present reduce the British and Indian 
forces with which he has to defend the frontier and maintain 
order among 300,000,000 people of different races and religions. 
India’s defences are in truth relatively cheap, and a Viceroy who 
tried to curry favour with the politicians by reducing the Army 
still further would be running very grave risks, especially in 
these troublous times, 








The Conference on affairs of the Near East began in Paris on 
Wednesday. It was agreed that the Allies should demand a 
three months’ armistice along the whole front in Asia Minor. 
It remains to be scen what answer the Turks will give. The 
Xeparations Commission has decided to reduce the payments to 
be made by Germany this year to £36,000,000 in cash and 
£72,500,000 in kind. But these reductions are conditional on 
the immediate provision of certain guarantees by Germany. 
The guarantees include reduction in expenditure arid increased 
taxation; the Reparations Commission is to control both 
receipts and expenditure and will consider the question of a levy 
on German capital ; steps are to be taken to prevent the sending 
of German capital abroad ; and the Reichsbank is to be indepen- 
dent. The publication of these conditions has excited much 
indignation in Berlin, though that was only to be expected. 
Of course, there are rumours of a Government crisis, but till 
indignation has been replaced by coherent criticism it is impos- 
sible to judge the situation in Berlin. The conditions of the 
Reparations Commission were unexpected and therefore have 
all the effect of a sudden blow. For our part we hope that the 
policy of the Allies will be conducted in such a way that Dr. 
Wirth will be enabled to remain in office. The stability of his 
Government is an asset which ought not to be lightly sacrificed. 


Economists and financiers representing the five Allied Powers 
have met in London this week for a preliminary discussion of 
the questions that will be raised at the Genoa Conference. 
According to the Times the main subject debated was the 
revival of trade with Russia, which is necessarily bound up with 
the recognition of Russia’s public and private debts. M. Krassin 
has recently declared that the Bolsheviks will maintain at all 
costs their monopoly of foreign trade. On the other hand, 
the Manchester Guardian correspondent lately at Moscow 
affirms that Communism is rapidly giving place to a normal 





system based on private property. The Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister, who seems to be more anxious for the Conference than 
anyone else except its author, Mr. Lloyd George, has made 
@ violent protest against the action of the Allies in coming to 
an understanding emong themselves before their Ministers g0 
to Genoa. Chicherin’s object is, of course, to divide the Allies 
and play off one against the other, and then to secure the {ull 
political recognition of Bolshevism by Europe. 


We are glad to see that Lord Robert Cecil, in Tuesday’s Times, 
has called attention to the gross ill-treatment inflicted on Mrs, 
Stan Harding, a British journalist, by the Bolsheviks, She 
went to Russia in June, 1920, with the explicit approval of the 
Moscow rulers, as a representative of the New York World. On 
her arrival she was thrown into prison and kept in solitary 
confinement on a starvation diet. Her gaolers offered to release 
her if she would act as a spy on other British journalists in 
Russia. When she at last obtained her freedom the Bolsheviks, 
in reply to Lord Curzon’s protests, refused her any compensation 
on the ground that the British Government had treated Russian 
citizens in the same way. Lord Rebert Cecil asks that full 
publicity should be given to “this striking evidence of the 
strange conduct of a Government which is seeking to be 
readmitted to the community of civilized nations.” 


The new Kingdom of Egypt was proclaimed on Thursday, 
March 16th. The Sultan assumed the style of King Fuad L 
There were public rejoicings in Cairo and the other towns, 
The faction formerly led by Zaghlul tried to raise a riot in Cairo 
but were repressed by the Egyptian police. The Egyptian troops, 
on the other hand, proved untrustworthy and had to be with- 
drawn. It is to be hoped for the sake of the peasantry that 
the new King will find courageous and honest officials to carry 
on the fine traditions of Lord Cromer’s administration. In 
that case Egypt may suffer less than one feared from the inde- 
pendence which has been given her for the first time after 
many centuries, 


In the by-election at Cambridge on Thursday, March 16th, 
Sir Douglas Newton, the Conservative candidate, headed the 
poll with 10,897 votes. Mr. Dalton, the Labour candidate, 
was second with 6,954 votes, and Mr. Cope Morgan, the Indepen- 
dent Liberal, came last, as usual, with 4,529 votes. At the 
General Election Sir Eric Geddes polled 11,553 votes, while a 
weak Labour candidate received 3,789 votes. The Labour 
vote has thus increased from a fourth to a third of the total 
poll. On the same day, in Inverness-shire, Sir M. Macdonald, 
who had succeeded Mr. T. B. Morison, now a Scoitish judge, 
as the Coalition Liberal candidate, defeated the Independent 
Liberal, Mr. Livingstone, by a majority of 316 on a@ light poll. 
At the General Election Mr. Morison had an easy victory over 
a Highland Land Leaguer. 


The Irish Free State Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords on Thursday, March 16th. Lord Carson described it 
as a piece of hypocrisy, inasmuch as the Government knew 
that the Sinn Feiners who signed the Treaty were still 
working for a Republic. He commented bitterly on the murder 
of the constables lying helpless in hospital at Galway. The 
Lord Chancellor, in reply, declared that the Free State Constitu- 
tion must be within the terms of the Treaty. It was as 
unfair to blame Mr. Collins for the murders in the Free State 
as it would be to blame the Northern Irish Government for 
what had happened in Belfast. 





On Tuesday, when the Free State Bill was considered in 
Committee, Lord Peel made it clear that the Government 
could not accept any amendments. Lord Lansdowne, speaking 
with his usual wisdom, which is invaluable in debate, said that, 
though the House might not insist on its amendments it had 
a right to put its objections on record. The question as to 
when the month within which Ulster had the opportunity of 
contracting out should begin was settled. Lord Peel read 
letter in which Mr. Griffith agreed that the month should run 
from the passing of the Act which sanctioned the Free State 
Constitution, so that Ulster might have an opportunity of 
considering that Constitution before coming to a decision. 
This interpretation will be embodied in the Bill. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday the Irish Bill was again 
in Committee. Lard Carson, referring to the criticism that as 
e Law Lord he ought not to play an active part in politics, 
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said that if he had thought for one moment that he would 
be restricted in any way in expressing his opinion about the 
Bill he would not have continued to hold his present office. 
If necessary he would still set himself free. Ultimately Lord 
Carson withdrew an amendment which provided that in the 
event of either the North or the South disagreeing with the 
decision of the Boundary Committee, the aggrieved party should 
have the right to appeal to the Privy Council. 


Lord Londonderry moved an amerdment that the terms of 
reference to the Boundary Commission should be submitted 
for approval to both Houses of Parliament on an Address 
being presented to the Throne. He explained that his proposal 
was not a wrecking one, but was designed simply to avoid 
difficultics. Lord Peel, speaking for the Government, made 
the usual reply that the terms of reference were sufficiently 
set out in the Treaty. Lord Dunraven implored the House 
to take care that nothing was done which would give an excuse 
to Mr. De Valera and his Republicans to say that the Treaty 
had been altered since it was offered to the Irish people. 
amendment was rejected by 110 votes to 65. It was agreed 
to provide for the transfer to the Northern Parliament of certain 
powers exercisable by the Council of Ireland, and after some 
other amendments had been rejected the Bill as amended 
was reported to the House. 


Mr. De Valera, at mectings in the South of Ireland last week, 
openly avowed his determination to defeat the Treaty, whether 
the Irish electors favoured it or not. He declared in so many 
words that his Republican followers would “ wade through 
Irish blood” to attain their ends, and would not hesitate to 
kill members of the Provisional Government. It becomes 
inereasingly apparent, despite the smooth words of the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Churchill, that Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins 
have no control over large sections of the Irish Republican 
Army and are afraid to challenge their armed opponents. They 
have prohibited the holding of an Army Convention on Sunday 
next for the purpose of declaring that the I.R.A. should be 
independent of Dail Eireann. But it is announced that the 
Convention will assemble in spite of them. 

Sinn Feiners perpetrated three more brutal murders in Galway 
on Thursday, March 16th. One gang entered a hospital where 
three Irish constables were lying ill and shot them in their beds. 
Two of the three were killed on the spot; the third was seriously 
wounded. Another gang went to the workhouse hospital and 
murdered a farmer who was recovering from wounds inflicted 
upon him in his own home. None of the assassins has been 
arrested. 


The Sinn Feiners during the past week have redoubled their 
murderous activities in Belfast, where many Protestant men and 
women have been shot dead in the streets or bombed in their 
houses, @nd there are, of course, the usual reprisals. The 
Irish Republican Army has also resumed its attacks” on 
Ulster, in co-operation with partisans in the hilly districts 
of Tyrone and Londonderry. On Sunday the police 
barracks at Pomeroy, in Tyrone, and Maghera, in Londonderry, 
were attacked and captured by large parties of the I.R.A., 
who took away all the arms. On Monday other parties of Sinn 
Feiners burnt large flour-mills, saw-mills and farmhouses at 
Ballyyarton, in Londonderry, whose owners were acting as 
On Monday night Sinn Fein bands attacked 


special constables. 
Several 


and burnt many farms in Tyrone and blew up bridges. 
Protestants were murdered or badly wounded by the raiders, 
The Protestants living in Donegal are being expelled frem the 
The Ulster police on the border are blocking the roads 
The Provisional Govern- 
to publish 


county. 
and making preparations for defence. 
ment in Dublin mcanwhile do nothing, 
inflammatory and misleading reports of the alleged suffcrings 
of the militant Sinn Feiners in Belfast. 


except 


The Morning Post—which for reasons that we cannot fathom 
is still the only London paper to give a full and accurate account 
of the anarchy in Ireland—has begun to publish daily articles 
on “ Ulster’s Frontier War,” which deserve to be read by every 
British elector. For weeks past the Irish Republican Army, 
“with arms and munitions obtained from the British Govern- 
ment,” has been conductingasavage guerrilla war on the Ulster 
borders. The Morning Post's correspondent describes typical 
incidents, in which armed gangs of Sinn Feiners have crossed 


The | 





| not recommend a reduction of more than £4,600,000. 





the frontier and attacked isolated Protestant farmers and their 
wives and sisters, beating the women and shooting or kidnapping 
the men. The Provisional Government, like the British Govern- 
ment and the Coalition Press, have ignored these outrages, 
which are now developing fast into civil war. 





Sir Henry Wilson, who was asked by the Ulster Premier for 
his advice in regard to the best way of restoring law and order 
in Northern Ireland, gave it in plain terms. The South and 
West, he said, were “a welter of chaos and murder,” and the 
unrest there would spread. Ulster, therefore, must try to 
enlist the sympathy of the fair-minded and generous British 
people. We discuss his wise counsel e!sewhere. 

Mr. Amery made a statement on the Navy Estimates in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, March 16th. He declared 
that before the Washington Conference the Admiralty could 
As the 
result of the Conference the Admiraity had been able to propose 
a further reduction of £15,200,000, less about £3,000,000 which 
would be required to pension the surplus officers and men. 
The Admiralty could not reduce the Navy still further without 
abandoning our equality in naval power with America. The 
Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets were at the lowest possible 
strength consistent with the needs of tactical training, and only 
forty destroyers would be kept in commission. Sir Reginald 
Hall proposed that the Naval Air Service should be given back 
to the Navy, but he withdrew his motion when Mr. Chamberlain 





' announced that the Committee of Imperial Defence had reported 


against the proposal. Mr. Chamberlain added that, while the 
Government had not considered the Geddes Committee’s scheme 
for a Ministry of Defence, they would inquire into the possi- 
bility of amalgamating the “ancillary departments” of the 
three Services. 








Mr. Kellaway, the Postmaster-General, said on Tuesday that 
the Post Office commercial accounts would show a deficit of 
£2,000,000 for the current year, but would yield a surplus of 
£9,000,000 in the coming year. He disputed the suggestion 
of the Geddes Committee that only the postcard and printed 
paper rates should be reduced, at a cost of £2,000,000. He 
hoped that the Cabinet would agree to further reductions in 
postal rates. He promised to restore the Sunday collections 
of letters as soon as he could, but not the Sunday deliveries. 
It is encouraging to find that Mr. Kellaway has been convinced 
by experience that high postal rates mean a loss of revenue. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the telephone service 
was issued on Wednesday. It is a very valuable and most 
interesting document. It points out that there is “a 
universal antagonism—often unreasonable—to British telephone 
administration.” It remarks that in other countries the public 
enters into a sort of friendly partnership with the telephone 
management, whereas in the British Isles “this disposition is 
conspicuotfsly absent.’ Of course, there are traceable reasons 
for this, and the Committee undoubtedly indicate one of them 
when they remark that there is some ground for saying that 
the Post Office thinks that ‘the public was made for the Post 
Office and not the Post Office for the public.” “It tends to 
make a cast-iron application of regulations.” The Report then 
goes on to recommend an immediate reduction of 10 per cent. or 
subscribers’ accounts. 





Other recommendations—on most of which the 10 per cent. 
reduction really depends—are that the charges should fall with 
the index figure of the cost of living; that the extra mileage rate 
should be reduced; that there should be reorganization on 
commercial lines; that an Administrative Board should be 
formed; that the country should be divided into telephone 
arcas; that co-operative enterprise in rural areas should be 
encouraged; that there should be more public call boxes; and 
that there should be a lower rental for residences than for business 
premises. We welcome in particular the excellent section 
of the Report which deals with telephonic communication 
in rural areas. There is plenty of room for local and private 
enterprise not only sanctioned but encouraged by the Post Office, 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed trom 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1yz2; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 974; 


Thursday week, 96}; a year ago, o7.. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS SYSTEM OF 
ALTERNATIVES. 


‘R. LLOYD GEORGE has a master hand in the matter 

of alternatives. If one plan does not suit try the 
other. It is true that his alternatives sometimes look a 
little like those offered by the three-card-trick man, Still, 
even there you are given a “free choice”! In the present 
crisis of the vanishing resignation we have had a double 
dose of alternatives. It began with a threat of resignation 
and the alternative of a quick coming to heel of the Unionist 
Party. When, however, the Unionists would not 
disavow Sir George Younger, Mr. Lloyd George would not 
resign. He merely withdrew to the mountain solitudes 
of Criccieth. 

Now a brand-new alternative has been offered and 
accepted. Mr. Lloyd George is not going to talk any 
more about that boring subject resignation—Ne me dites 
pas cette béte de mot—he is going to talk about Genoa. Again 
he is not going to ask for a vote of confidence from those 
wicked Die-Hards. Yet his majority, precious jewel of 
the Parliamentary Demagogue, is not going to suffer 
thereby. Nota bit of it. It is actually going to increase. 
He is going to make good his losses in Die-Hards by gains 
in Labour and Wee Frees! That is why the vote of 
confidence is to be earmarked Genoa. The Labour Party 
cannot vote against the Genoa Conference. To do so 
would offend Lenin and their own extremists! The 
Wee Frees, again, must be in the Genoa Lobby. But 
with such allies Mr. Lloyd George can count on a splendid 
majority. 

In a word, Mr. Lloyd George is unconsciously imitating 
Dido. When the unhappy queen could not get her own 
gods, her old legitimate supporters, to blast Sir George 
Younger—we mean, of course, the pious Aineas—she was 
very cross, but not defeated. ‘ Never mind,” she said 
in effect, “I may be a deeply injured woman, but I am 
not done for. I have an alternative. If my old friends 
won't listen to me I will appeal to the other side— Acheronta 
movebo.” So Mr. Lloyd George: “ If I can’t get a satisfac- 
tory vote of confidence out of these wretched Unionists, by 
Jingo I'll get one from the Labour Party and the 
Asquithians,” 

That, we admit, is extremely clever, as well as extremely 
It is 


N 


amusing. But it is not going to pay in the end. 
not even going to ward off resignation very long. It will 


no doubt do some injury to the Unionist Party as a whole 
--not a matter of regret just now, we fancy, with Mr. 
Lloyd George—but it will not really help him. Strive as 
he may, the charm is already broken. He is now entering 
on that pathetic stage which comes to all enchanters— 
the stage when the spells begin to fail. The wizard does 
a great magic and nothing happens—or so little as to cause 
a laugh rather than the old shudder of fear and amazement. 

Mr.. Lloyd George, of course, counts @n coming home 
from Genoa “ bearing rebellion broached on his sword,” 
but he will find his position little bettered by that ephemeral 
triumph, if triumph of any sort there is. If he counts 
upon it to sweep the country at the polls he is living in a 
fool’s paradise. The country at the General Election will 
be thinking of very different things. The chief of these 
will be “‘ Oh, what fools we have been to waste three 
precious years in squandering our money.” But that will be 
& very dangerous mood for Mr. Lloyd George, for the 
British people are now thoroughly convinced that he was 
the arch-squanderer. ; 





COURSE OF THE CRISIS AND 


TWO WARNINGS. 


THE 


\ JE have given our reasons for believing that 

the Unionist Party is not going to let itself 
be tricked into supporting Mr. Lloyd George’s demand 
that, though he will not become a Unionist, the Unionists 
must render him the kind of passive obedience which they 
would never dream of rendering to a member of their own 
Party. The Unionist Party has never been a servile 


Party. Therefore we are satisfied that the ultimate develop- 
ments of the resignation crisis will be favourable, and 





will not result in a “come-to-heel” triumph for the 
Emeritus, or rather Demeritus, Premier—for that is what 
he is fast becoming in the opinion of the rank and file 
Unionists in the constituencies. There are only two 
things which can, we believe, seriously interfere with 
the development of events in the direction that will 
lead to the ultimate unification of the Unionist 
Party on sound, constitutional and democratic lines, 
The first of these would be a breach between the two 
sections of the Unionist Party, such as would almost 
certainly occur if the House of Lords insisted upon a 
drastic amendment of the Irish Bill. This would enable, 
nay, would compel, the warring factions in Southern 
Ireland to repudiate the Treaty and so bring about a 
Dissolution, in the course of which the false cry would 
be raised of “Shall we break our faith to Ireland?” 
We fully admit that the Treaty was inspired by panic and 
bad policy rather than by good policy, and that the negotia- 
tions were as ill-conducted as the rest of Mr. Lloyd George's 
dealings with Ireland. Since, however, we were foolish 
enough to make Mr. Lloyd George our guide through 
the Irish bogs, we shall get into worse trouble if we now 
repudiate his ill-drawn Treaty and abandon the line of 
retreat he has marked out for us. The Irish imbroglio 
is bad enough without our making it worse by giving the 
Irish an excuse for saying that we have betrayed them. 

We sincerely hope that the experiment of founding a 
Dominion in the South of Ireland will not break down, 
though we confess that it is a hope based upon no very 
firm foundations. If, however, our fears prove justified, 
it is essential that the breakdown should be seen to come 
from the nature of the Sinn Fein policy and methods, 
and that it should not be possible to lay the blame, as the 
blame of so many failures in Ireland has been laid, upon 
the innocent shoulders of the English. The history of 
Ireland might almost be described as a continual shifting 
of responsibility from the place to which it belongs 
to the place where it does not. We have become pledged, 
unwisely as we think, to let the Sinn Feiners try what 
they can do under a system of autonomy so complete 
that the constitution of the Southern T’ree State will be 
a republic in everything but in name. If a miracle happens, 
that experiment may be successful. If the experiment 
succeeds, we shall all rejoice. If, however, it does not 
succeed, the cause must be made clear to the whole English- 
speaking world. But we have gone too far to go back by 
the old road. We must give the new short cut an 
honest trial. 

The other point about which we are anxious is that 
the Centre Section of the Unionists should not, in 
their very proper determination to make themselves 
a homogeneous, united, democratic party with cer- 
tain very definite aims and objects, cause misunder- 
standing among those whom we may call the rank and 
file of the Coalitionist Liberals. As things are, there is 
a distinct danger that a large number of men who were 
once Liberals may imagine that their aid and support 
will not in the future be welcomed by the Unionists. 
These men detest the policy of the Independent Liberals, 
and are at heart Constitutionalists and anti-Socialists. 
Further, they are determined to resist the claim of the 
members of Trade Unions to be accorded a position of 
privilege in the Constitution. hey are, however, 
bewildered by names. They are in ‘ined to think that 
the differences between themselves and the Unionists are 
much greater and much harder to surmount than they 
really are. 

Yet in truth no sane Unionist, as we can testify, wishes 
for a moment to exclude allies so valuable. On the con- 
trary, not only are the gates of the Unionist Party always 
open to honest recruits, but the Unionists are quite willing 
to make their entry into the Party as easy and as honour- 
able as possible. Naturally, the Unionists cannot allow 
any dilution of their own principles in order to secure 
the Liberal Coalitionists. But, as a matter of fact, no 
such dilution has ever been demanded, or could be 
demanded, by the better part of the Liberal Coalitionists. 
For they are not less but rather more anti-Socialistically 
inclined than a large number of the Unionists. Again, 
they are very often not less, but distinctly more constitu- 
tional, and so more conservative in their gencral outlook. 


The notion, fostered by Mr. Lloyd George. that the 
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National Liberals are persons who are making great 
sacrifices of principles in order to support him in the 
Coalition is a pure delusion. If there has been any- 
thing in the nature of conflict between the two halves of 
the Coalition it has been a kind of stage combat between 
the chiefs. Among the rank and file there has not been 
even a pretended scuffle. 

What we have said can be illustrated by a concrete 
example. Does anyone suppose that Sir Alfred Mond 
is at heart an ardent supporter of anti-capitalist legisla- 
tion such as a capital levy, and that he is with diffi- 
culty restrained from making an alliance with the 
Labour Party for the purpose of revising the Constitu- 
tion on Communist lines? Can he be _ represented 
as a@ man who has to make considerable sacrifices 
in order to act with a haughty aristocrat and friend 
of privilege and despotism such as Lord Hugh Cecil 
or Mr. Rupert Gwynne? There is, in truth, no difference 
of principles or policy between the bulk of National 
Liberals and the Unionists. Hitherto their gradual 
fusion has been prevented by the determination of 
Mr. Lloyd George to keep a private Party of his own 
in the House of Commons, and also by the not unnatural 
desire of the National Liberal leaders to get the very 
favourable Cabinet terms which they have secured by 
insisting that they are a separate political Party. 

The facts with which we are dealing are not very clearly 
known to the rank and file of the National Liberals. 
They are a little confused, and inclined to be 
aggrieved when they think that the Unionist leaders, 
like Sir George Younger, are in effect saying to them, 
“We don't want you. We would rather be without 
you.” That, of course, is not in the least the attitude of 
Sir George Younger, or, indeed, of anybody in the 
Unionist Party. All the same, the misunderstanding we 
have described may be worked upon by interested persons 
and great harm may be done. We should like to see 
some representative of Central Unionism, preferably 
Sir George Younger, make the position clear, He 
should tell the National Liberals in plain terms that 
they would be most welcome in the Unionist Party, 
and that a place would always be found for them. It 
would not be a place of privilege, but it would be a place 
of honour and one which they could accept without the 
slightest lack of self-respect. They would come in, that is, 
on exactly equal terms with the existing Unionists in 
support of sound and uncorrupt government. They 
would soon find that they could win in the Unionist Party 
all the prestige and all the power to which their abilities 
will entitle them. No doubt the National Liberals would 
have to make certain sacrifices. Sacrifices are inevitable 
after a break-up such as that which rent asunder the 
Liberal Party. When Mr. Lloyd George wrecked the 
Liberal Party in December, 1916, he did not do the work 
by halves, 

We have had enough of shams and make-believe in 
our system of government. We now want homogeneous 
parties and clear issues. It is the business of the Unionist 
Party to take the lead. They must insist upon party 
homogeneity and devotion to fixed principles, but at the 
same time they must be as wide-minded and as compre- 
hensive as possible in the matter of personnel. Once more, 
they must not be content with the fact that this is what 
is in their hearts, as we are perfectly certain it is. They 
must proclaim it to the world. 





SIR HENRY WILSON’S ADVICE TO ULSTER. 


’ENHE Government and people of Northern Ireland could 
not have received better advice than that tendered 
to them by Sir Henry Wilson in his Report to Sir James 
Craig. It is a matter on which all concerned are to be 
congratulated. The art of asking advice is almost as 
difficult as the art of giving it. You must know not only 
the right person to consult, but also the right 
kind of question to put to him. As the writer 
in the Apocrypha says so well, beware of the man who 
will “‘ cast the lot upon thee and say unto thee, ‘ Thy 
way is good,’ and afterward stand on the other side to 
see what shall befall thee.” 
Sir James Craig, like the wise man he is, went to the 
right man and asked the right questions, and to them Sir 





Henry Wilson gave exceedingly wise answers. Sir Henry 
Wilson, indeed, is so clear and so specific in his advice 
that any attempt to summarize it would fail. We 
must quote rather than make a précis. He begins by an 
excellent diagnosis of the situation. After describing the 
dangerous conditions which obtain in the Twenty-six 
County Area, he points out that the aforesaid dangerous 
conditions will increase and spread unless :— 

““(1) A man in those counties rises who can crush out 
murder and anarchy and re-establish law and order. With a 
thousand years of Irish history to guide us, it is safe to predict 
that this will not happen. And unless: (2) Great Britain 
re-establishos law and order in Ireland. Under Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Government this is frankly and laughably 
impossible, because men who are only capable of losing an 
Empire are obviously incapable of holding an Empire, and 
still more incapable of regaining it.” 

Next his Report answers the question, What do you 
advise in the face of such a state .‘ affairs? Nothing 
could be better than the first item in vhe reply :— 

(1) Get Great Britain warmly on your side. Thero never 

was a more fair-minded, more generous people than the men 
and women who live in England, Scotland, and Wales. Get 
them on your side. Tell them and get others to tell them tho 
real truth of what is now going on in the South and West, anc 
what is really passing in Ulster. Get those splendid Britons 
on your side, for with Great Britain with you there is nothing 
which cannot be done—as witness the last great war. Whilst, 
on the other hand, with Great Britain indifferent, lukewarm, 
or hostile, there is but little that can be done.” 
This, indeed, is the essential part of the Report, which 
also contains some very sensible and specific suggestions 
for improving the Police Force and the Special Constabulary, 
and advises drastic action against the illegal importation 
and carrying of arms. 

We are wholly in agreement with Sir Henry Wilson on 
the importance of obtaining the sympathy of the people 
of Great Britain for the Northern State and its Govern- 
ment. For the past thirty years we have held the 
opinion that Ulster has suffered, and greatly suffered, 
from two things. One is her neglect—we had almost 
said inability—to put her own very strong case before the 
justice-loving people of England and Scotland. The other 
is the extraordinary dexterity and ability the Celtic 
Irish have shown in camouflaging their own acts and 
schemes and representing themselves as the oppressed, and 
not as they really are—the oppressors. The Irish National- 
ists have consciously created a preposterous bogy, which 
they have called ‘‘ The black Protestant of the North.” This 
creature of a lively and unlicensed imagination has, throug): 
the spell-binding qualities which belong to the Celt, been 
imposed on a vast number of English people. Hitherto, 
unfortunately, the people of the North have been too 
proud to expose the sham and force the people of England 
to understand the truth. 

Not perhaps unnaturally the people of Ulster have been 
inclined to say, “ If you will believe such things about us, 
you will believe anything. It is not worth while to attempt 
to undéceive you. We are not going to expose ourselves 
to the humiliation of demolishing such monstrous fictions 
only to be disbelieved or denounced. What right have 
Englishmen to expect honest and decent citizens to defend 
themselves perpetually from charges of murder, arson, 
and the most hideous cruelties to the Roman Catholics 
and Nationalists? These calumnies in truth bear false- 
hood imprinted on them. If the English people cannot 
take the trouble to distinguish the true facts they will 
not listen to us.” 

Even if it is natural, this is not a wise attitude. In the 
case of the North the position is undoubtedly intensified by 
the mentality of the people. The people of North-East 
Ulster and Belfast are very poor politicians and very poor 
wielders of controversial dialectic. Propaganda is the 
very last thing they can manage. They can build ships, 
establish linen factories, and play a great part in trade 
and commerce generally, but in diplomacy, negotiation, 
and advocacy they have little ability. Indeed, they 
strongly resemble the English people in this respect. We 
have been extraordinarily unsuccessful in putting before 
the people of the United States our real attitude towards 
America, and we are still less able to make foreigners 
understand us. In the same way the men of North-East 
Ulster have been unable to show themselves in their tru» 
colours and destroy the straw-stuffed effigy which-bears 
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the false and fantastic label, “‘ This is an Ulster Protestant.” 
The Boggart is no more like a real Ulster Protestant than, 
in the French satirical papers, the man with long whiskers, 
huge teeth, and plaid trousers with enormous checks is 
like the true Englishman. 

While the Union was maintained and their own con- 
sciences were clear, the people of Belfast and North-East 
Ulster could safely indulge in their indifference to English 
public opinion and their willingness to be misunderstood. 
Now, however, matters are too serious for Ulster to main- 
tain this attitude. The moment has come, as Sir Henry 
Wilson sees so well, when they must put their case frankly, 
fairly, and fearlessly before the English people and force 
them to understand the case of Northern Ireland. 

We note with strong approval that, like a good soldier, 
Sir Henry Wilson is not content with standing on 
the defensive, but rightly counsels an offensive policy. 
In order to make people understand what is happening 
in the North, they must be made to understand what is 
happening in the South and West. The enlightenment of 
England on the whole Irish question should be part of the 
duties undertaken by the North. And here let us give a 
word of warning as to the method of presentation. The 
people of the North must tell the facts, and the whole 
facts. They must not put their case in a way that would 
enable the ingenious people of the South to twist it into 
what would appear to be an attempt to break down the 
Treaty, an attempt to deprive the South of Ireland of 
that right to a trial of complete autonomy within the 
Empire which the British people have pledged themselves 
to give. Owing to the inability of the Sinn Feiners to 
compromise and the Celtic Irishman’s instinctive love 
of a faction fight, it is, we fear, probable that the experi- 
ment in the South will break down. But, remember, 
the Southern Irishman does not always like to indulge 
in faction fighting. When his head is sore and his wounds 
are smarting, he likes to pretend that he got into trouble 
through the fault of someone else. This shoving off of 
responsibility is pursued by the Southern Irishman with 
an ingenuity which can hardly be exaggerated. 

The Northern Government must, from the very beginning, 
determine not to allow the responsibility of failure to 
be shoved off on to them. They must anticipate the cry 
that is sure to be made if the great experiment fails. The 
form which the cry will take is easy to suggest. “* What 
a tragedy it is! We could have formed so noble and so 
splendid a State, a model of true idealism for the whole 
world, if it had not been for those cold, cruel, hard, 
domineering, materialized Protestants of the North. 
Not content with the autonomy for themselves 
which we too generously allowed them, they insisted on 
wrecking the hopes and aspirations of the men who, in 
one form or another, have been their victims for seven 
hundred years, etc., ete.!” 

Let us specify how the North should put their case 
plainly before the British people. Let us have a clear 
history of the way in which the attacks on men going to 
work in the shipbuilding yards began. Let us know 
precisely the number of Protestants, and, of course, the 
number of Roman Catholics who have been killed during 
the past four years. Let us know also what was the 
attitude of the Sinn Feiners of the North towards the 
German secret agents during the War, and, what is equally 
important, their attitude towards conscription and recruit- 
ing. Let us know what kind of things were said in 
Roman Catholic churches in Belfast about Irish 
sympathies during the War, and about our sailors 
and soldiers and the sailors and soldiers of America. We 
want also the views of Ulster Roman Catholics on such 
matters as Mixed Marriages and the Ne Temere decrees. 
Above all, let the attitude of the Sinn Feiners towards 
autonomy in the Northern Area be made known. Even 
now people in England will not believe that the Sinn 
Feiners were at the same moment claiming self-deter- 
mination for the Southern Area, 7.e., for themselves, and 
denying it to the Northern Area. 

We will end by quoting the paragraph in which Sir 
Henry Wilson sums up his advice. We endorse every 
word said by the Field-Marshal :-— 


“With Great Britain in active sympathy with you in your 
efforts to maintain law and order, and with the great addition 
in strength which 1 hope my proposals will give you, I think 








that in the very near future you will see a wonderful recovery 
in a situation which at the moment must cause you graye 
anxiety.” 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES AND 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 
ee three great democracies of the West are at present 

confronted with similar problems in the administra- 
tion of the Oriental races under their rule. France in 
Indo-China, true to her Latin traditions, is pursuing the 
work of civilization by the path of administration rather 
than of politics. The two Anglo-Saxon nations, with 
their innate belief in self-governing institutions as the 
universal panacea, are now attempting to transplant 
democracy to Eastern soil in the Philippines and in 
British India. The process in both cases has been unduly 
hastened by blind allegiance to the new doctrine of self- 
determination—a doctrine which is sometimes exploited to 
cover moral cowardice and the shirking of responsibility. 

The Prime Minister, in the Indian debate of Feb- 
ruary 14th, showed characteristic insight into the 
difficulties of the problem. He said :— 

“Democracy is only a recent experiment in the West. India 
has never had democratic government, and it has yet to bo 
seen whether democratic institutions suit the Indian mind. 

. . If the experiment in India is to be a success, it must 
be a gradual one, as it has been in the West. . . . We must 
take care not to weaken authority when strengthening liberty.” 
He quoted from Macaulay that “laws exist in vain for 
those who have not the courage nor the means to defend 
them,” and he said that if the British withdrew from 
India, those who are most turbulent in their demands 
would be quite incapable of defending their liberties. 
This is the first time for years that the Indian politicians 
have heard the truth from the highest quarters, and it 
is not pleasant. “C'est la vérité qui blesse.” 

Mr. Lloyd George might have spoken with even more 
conviction had he been aware of the results of the attempt 
to enforce self-determination in the Philippines. This 
has just been made public in General Leonard Wood's 
Report of the Special Mission to the Philippines. Fas est 
ab hoste doceri; but it is still better to profit by the 
experience of our friends. For some years Indian 
politicians have been reproaching us with the fact that 
the Philippines under American guidance had in a genera- 
tion progressed further towards self-government than 
India had after a century of our rule. 

There is no real analogy between the two cases. Even 
before the conquest of the Islands by the States in 1898 
Spain had, as the Wood Report shows, in her 300 years’ 
rule welded the Filipinos from a number of warring tribes 
into a fairly homogeneous group, “‘capable of becom- 
ing a people with distinctive and uniform charac- 
teristics.” That unification was facilitated by the 
fact that 90 per cent. of the people are Christians, 
and, like their Japanese neighbours, their outlook is 
Western rather than Eastern. India, on the other hand, 
is a mosaic of Eastern races—Aryan, Dravidian, Mongol, 
Semitic—between whom, owing to caste and religious 
lines of cleavage, there has been little fusion. The 
Filipinos have no castes; India has over 2,000 main 
castes. Thirty-seven per cent. of the Filipinos are literate 
against six per cent. in India. Ten per cent. of the 
Filipinos are attending school against 2.5 per cent. in 
India. One in- fifteen of the total Filipino population 
voted at the general election of 1919; in India only one 
in 1,300 voted for the All-India Assembly, one in 180 for 
the Provincial Councils. 

There is clearly no real parallel between the Philippines, 
with 11 millions of fairly homogeneous people, and the 
sub-continent of India, with 320 millions—often as far 
asunder as the poles in race, religion and civilization, 
“marching with uneven strides through the centuries 
from the fifth to the twentieth,” and 95 per cent. of whom, 
in the words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, “ are 
poorly equipped for politics, and do not at present wish 
to take part in them.” 

It follows that even if the experiment in self-deter- 
mination had succeeded in the Philippines it would not 
be safe to argue that a similar experiment would succeed 
in India. But General Wood’s Report proves that the 
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Philippines experiment has been in many respects a 
lamentable failure. 

The United States conquered the Islands in 1898, and 
President McKinley at once announced the following policy : 

“The Philippines are not ours to exploit, but to develop, 
to civilize, to educate, to train in the science of self-government.” 
That policy has been vigorously pursued, and the experi- 
ment divides itself into four stages. In the first, 1898- 
1901, a military administration quelled rebellion, established 
public order, and laid the foundations of progress. That 
period corresponds with our rule in India down to the 
Mutiny of 1857: From 1901 a Civil administration was 
set up, with a nominated legislature composed mainly of 
trained American administrators and a minority of 
Filipinos. Rapid progress was made in every branch of 
the administration, and the Islands showed a wonderful 
advance in civilization and prosperity. Compare the 
great era of administrative activity in India from 1858 
down to the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1908. 

From 1907 the Americans in the Philippines, like our- 
selves in India, undertook the development of self-governing 
institutions. 

The Philippine Assembly or Lower House was established 
on an elective basis, and composed almost entirely of 
Filipinos, while the old nominated body became an Upper 
House with very limited powers. Politics began to invade 
the sphere of administration; the American element 
was steadily reduced till in 1913 it amounted to only 
28 per cent., and signs of administrative deterioration 
began to appear. Compare British India from 1908 down to 
the announcement of August 20th, 1917, that self-government 
within the Empire is our goal in India, and the Reforms 
Act of 1919 giving practical effect to that declaration. 

The fourth stage, 1914-20, with Mr. Wilson as President 
and his ardent disciple Mr. Harrison as Governor-General, 
saw the almost complete Filipinization of the legislature, 
the superior executive, the judiciary, and all branches of 
the administration. 

The Jones Act of 1916 gave the Filipino politicians 
almost complete control, and they made use of their 
power, as the Indian politicians are now doing with the 
British services there, to starve or squeeze out the 
American element, which by 1921 had been reduced to 
only 4 per cent. The administrator was dispossessed by 
the politician; nepotism, inefficiency and intrigue took 
the place of honest administration for the benefit of the 
masses. We are witnessing an even more serious deteriora- 
tion in India since the Reforms Act of 1919, with an appall- 
ing increase in lawlessness and violent crime as the result 
of the seditious and revolutionary movements which 
have grown up unchecked under a supine Government, 
and now threaten the whole fabric of our rule. 

By the end of 1920 President Wilson had satisfied him- 
self from Mr. Harrison’s Reports “ that the people of the 
Philippines have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment, and have thus fulfilled the condition set by Congress 
as precedent to the consideration of granting independence.” 
In a message to Congress he suggested that “it is now our 
liberty and our duty to keep our promise by granting them 
the independence they so honourably covet.” One can 
imagine Mr. Montagu, if he were still Secretary of State, 
making similar grandiloquent proposals. 

President Wilson gave way to President Harding, who 
in March, 1921, held that the above message could not, 
“in the face of conflicting evidence from many sources, 
be accepted as the final word on so important a subject.” 
He therefore appointed a Mission to study the situation on 
the spot and report to him. The composition of the 
Mission illustrates the American practical common-sense. 
It contained no politicians and no Filipinos. Its head, 
General Wood, had personal knowledge of the Islands 
and a reputation in the States as an organizer and adminis- 
trator equal to that of Kitchener in the British Empire. 
His colleague, Governor Forbes, had been signally successful 
as Governor of the Islands. To them were attached a 
group of administrators, civil, military and naval, with 
special knowledge of the matters under investigation and 
the languages of the people. The Mission spent four 
months in the Islands, visited forty-eight of the forty-nine 
districts, held conferences with officials and people in 
449 towns, and got into close touch with all classes of the 
Filipinos as well as with Americans and foreigners. How 





different from Mr. Montagu’s delegation in India, which got 
into touch only with the politically minded intelligentsia 
of the provincial capitals ! 

The Wood Report is a brief document of twenty-five 
pages. But every sentence bears the stamp of the practical 
administrator. While sympathetic to Filipino aspirations, 
it avoids the “dreamy and dangerous nonsense ” which 
the Times critic found so much of in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report. It does not hesitate to state the truth even 
when unpleasant to Filipino “ politicos’’ or to the United 
States administration. 

Every branch of the administration—Legislation, Justice, 
Taxation and Finance, Public Works, Education, Health 
and Sanitation, Prisons—is passed under review and 
shown to have rapidly deteriorated within the last eight 
years owing to the premature withdrawal of American 
guidance and control, while the real interests of the masses 
of the people have been sacrificed to political theories and 
the ambitions of self-seeking politicians. A few of the 
most salient passages are reproduced :— 

“The general administration in 1913 was honest, highly 
efficient and set a high standard of energy and morality. In- 
herited tendencies were being rapidly replaced by American 
ideals and efficiency among the Filipine personnel. . . . It is 
the general opinion among Americans, Filipinos and foreigners 
that the public services are now (1921) in many particulars 
relatively inefficient, that there has occurred a distinct relapse 
towards the standards and administrative habits of former 
days. This is due in part to bad example, incompetent direction, 
to political infection of the services, and above all to lack of 
competent supervision and inspection. ... Again, the Legis- 
lature has passed laws tending to demoralize and introduce 
into the services the infection of politics.” 

The Report makes it clear that the breakdown is largely 
due to the desire of the American Government and the 
Filipino “ politicos ” to obtain too rapid results. It says 
the experiment would have had more chance of success 
“had not all the intricacies of a highly organized repre- 
sentative form of government been imposed upon them with 
too great rapidity :— 

‘* We have in many instances by the rapidity of our procedure 
overtaxed the ability of the people to absorb, digest and make 
efficient practical use of what it has taken other nations genera- 
tions to absorb and apply, and in our critical impatience we 
forget the centuries of struggle through which our own race 
passed before it attained well-balanced self-government.” 

That is the very note of warning which administrators 
who have the welfare of the Indian masses at heart have 
been sounding with reference to Mr. Montagu’s reforms. 
But the warning fell on deaf ears till it was taken up by 
the Prime Minister in his recent speech. 

The ‘“‘ recommendations ”’ of the Wood Report are equally 
instructive in their application to India. They at once rule 
out President Wilson’s proposal for the grant of full inde- 
pendence, recommend that the American Governor-General 
be given powers commensurate with his responsibilities, 
that Congress declare null and void any Filipino legislation 
limiting or dividing his authority ; that no further advance 
be made until the people have had time to absorb and 
thoroughly master the powers already committed to them, 
and finally “ that under no circumstances should the American 
Government permit to be established in the Philippines a 
situation which would leave the United States in a position 
of responsibility without authority.” 

General Wood has done his work thoroughly and well. 
It is high time that an equally sane and convincing 
announcement of policy, in the spirit of the Prime Minister’s 
speech of February 14th, was made in regard to British 
India, where a slavish adherence to crude political theories 
has created a situation even more critical than that of the 
Philippines. M. F. O'Dwyer. 








THE NEED FOR SETTLEMENT IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 
N Paris on Wednesday the Conference was opened at 
which everyone hopes the problems of the Near East 
will at last be solved. One might say without exaggera- 
tion that it is a case of now or never. The long and 
entirely unnecessary delay has shown us how many and 
poisonous diseases develop in the climate of doubt. 
To go on delaying might well be to turn dangers into 
realities, and to infect the Allies with mortal illness. 
The delay in settling with the Turks unsettled France 
and caused her to go behind our backs in making the 
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sccret Treaty of Angora with the powerful Turkish rebels 
who are the’ real rulers of Turkey; it has stiffened the 
spirit of the Turks themselves; 1t has encouraged Italy 
to believe, what she would not otherwise have believed, 
that her most profitable policy lies in helping the Turks ; 
and it has greatly aggravated the spurious Caliphate 
agitation in India. It has done damage all along the line. 
And what an irony it all is! Immediately after the War 
the Turks were in an unusually sober frame of mind, and 
would have accepted whatever terms the Allies had 
thought it right and just to impose. . But it was not only 
delay that brought us into the present mess. There have 
Leen sins of commission as well as of omission. The 
chief of these was the extraordinary and mysterious 
decision of Mr. Lloyd George to put the interests of the 
Allies as it were in the keeping of the Greeks. It has 
been said that when he took this decision the Italian 
delegates were temporarily absent from the Conference. 
Anyhow, the decision to back up the Greeks and to 
encourage them, not only to possess themselves of Smyrna 
but to challenge the Kemalist Government at Angora, 
accounts for the chagrin of the Italians, which has 
expressed itself in liberally helping the Turks with 
munitions of war. We have few points of agreement 
with Mr. Montagu, but we are bound to say that in his 
recent speech at Cambridge he touched upon a matter 
that urgently needs explanation when he asked what 
was the motive which led Mr. Lloyd George to commit 
himself to this great political gamble. Who was it who 
inspired or instigated Mr. Lloyd George? Mr. Montagu 
hinted at a transaction which must some day be 
revealed. We should be greatly obliged to anyone who 
could clear up the mystery. It must now be frankly 
admitted that in a large sense we have become the victims 
of events. The Treaty of Sévres in its original form 
cannot stand, if only for the reason that it has been 
torpedoed by the Angora Treaty. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make certain concessions to the Turks, which 
must be very unpalatable to a great many Englishmen 
who have a strong belief in the old tradition that the 
Turks should not be allowed to return to any territory 
of which they have been dispossessed. 

But what are the concessions to be? The Turkish 
mission which has just visited Britain, strongly encouraged, 
of course, by the recent unfortunate manifesto by the 
Government of India, has demanded the restoration of all 
Thrace and of Smyrna and the evacuation of Constanti- 
nople. The claim is being supported by some British 
Socialists and Radicals, in whose mouths this political 
programme seems new and strange. All Socialists and 
Radicals used to be Philhellene and anti-Turk, and their 
change of policy may be attributed partly to their 
temperamental habit of resisting the foreign policy of 
the Government and partly to the impression which has 
been made upon them by the evidence that certain Greeks 
in Smyrna have been guilty of that very sort of atrocity 
which they have for generations charged against the Turks. 

The particular argument used by those who want to 
restore to Turkey far more than seems to us necessary 
is that Mr. Lloyd George promised not to deprive Turkey 
of either Thrace or Asia Minor. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement on this subject is referred to as an unqualified 
pledge to Turkey, the violation of which would bring 
eternal disgrace upon the British Empire. But let us 
look into the facts. In January, 1918, some ten months 
before the War ended, Mr. Lloyd George, in the hope of 
weakening the alliance between Turkey and Germany, 
stated that the Turks had no real interest in going on 
fighting, as it was not the intention of the Allies to 
deprive them of their capital or of “the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” “We do not challenge,” he went on, 
“the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homeland 
of the Turkish race with its capital in Constantinople.” 
He then added that the Straits must be neutralized and 
that the separate nationality of Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine must be recognized. 
What happened next? The Turks did not accept the 
invitation. They went on fighting, and remained in the 
War to the end. To argue now that an offer, however 


“firm,” made to belligerents and not accepted by them 
is an unqualified pledge applying to the post-War period 





seems to us to be so ingenuous (or perhaps disingenuous) 
that it does not reflect very much credit on those who 
make uso of it. The term “homeland” in connexion 
with the Turks in Thrace and Asia Minor is one of those 
unhappy phrases which prove Mr. Lloyd George to be 
a yery slack student of history. The Christian Byzantine 
Empire existed for a thousand years. It is true that for 
half a century or more before its fall in 1453 Constantinople 
was more or less isolated. But the Turks did not appear 
in any part of Europe till the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Many of the mosques in which they haye 
worshiped for nearly 500 years had been the sites, if not 
the actwal places, of Christian worship for a much longer 
period. “ Homeland” was indeed a badly chosen word 
to describe the Turkish title to possession. The real title 
was conquest, justified by no moral principle except that 
Mohammedanism is a religion of the sword. The title 
deeds were secured by means of persecutions and massacres 
unmatched in the history of any other nation which has 
remained in close contact with high states of civilization. 

As regards Thrace, then, we would say that there is no 
sufficient reason for agreeing to the Turkish demand. 
It ought to be refused. Thrace should remain non-Turkish 
in accordance with the Treaty of Sévres. As for Con- 
stantinople, we have no strong prejudices. We shall be 
quite content to see the Turks allowed to carry on their 
Government there in a manner which would be satis- 
factory to them, provided that the freedom of the Straits 
is absolutely secured. The neutrality of the Straits is 
essential. If, as the result of the new settlement, the 
Government of Constantinople makes formal peace with 
the Kemalist Government, so much the better. It would 
be an advantage in all future negotiations to have to 
deal with only one Turkish Government instead of 
with two. 

We now pass to Asia Minor. Spring has come, and 
the Kemalists at Angora are reported to be preparing to 
take the offensive against the Greeks. The Greek officers, 
we believe, have not been paid for some time; and the 
Greeks are less likely to produce an efficient military 
machine this year than they were last year. As they 
failed in their first attempt to beat the Kemalists, they 
are very unlikely to succeed in the second. The 
probability is that the disheartened Greek army 
would be swept into the sea. Nobody wants this 
sort of tragedy to happen, for in one sense we are all 
Philhellenes, though we are not Tinophils. It ought to 
be arranged as quickly as possible—within the next fort- 
night let us hope—that the Greeks shall evacuate Smyrna. 
What is to happen to Smyrna then? In our opinion it 
ought to revert to Turkey, but only in a formal sense. 
We mean that, while Turkey will have every opportunity 
of making use of the riches and resources of Smyrna. 
there ought to be the most rigid and constant provision 
for the safety of the Greek and other non-Turkish popula- 
tion of the province. The best plan might be to 
Lebanonize Smyrna. Armenia ought to be made autono- 
mous, as provided in the Treaty of Sévres. There is no 
reason for preserving in Armenia so close a connexion 
with Turkey as is necessary in Smyrna. We must not 
forget the Christians in Northern Syria who were abandoned 
to their fate when France, ignoring her mandate, con- 
tracted her frontier. Of course, there were material 
reasons why the French could not or would not carry on. 
They were continually being harassed by the Turks, and 
the drain upon French lives and upon the French taxpayer 
was heavy and incessant. Moreover, when we complain 
that the French made their manoeuvre without consulting 
their Allies, we have unfortunately to remember that the 
French can bring a similar charge against us in connexion 
with the Greek enterprise in Smyrna. 

At first, of course, it will appear that there is a wide 
gulf between what the Turks demand and the concessions 
which the Allies might reasonably make. We would 
suggest that a factor which has been useful on countless 
occasions in dealing with the Turks should be introduced 
—that is to say, the money factor. The Turks are more 
than ever in want of money. The railways in Asia Minor, 
if they are not soon attended to, will rot away; yet the 
prosperity of trade in Asia Minor depends upon them. 
Why should not a loan of reasonable amount be made to 
the Turks? If the money were properly applied the 
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Allies would more than recoup themselves out of the 
resulting revival of trade. It may be said that the Turks 
cannot be trusted to use money for the purposes for which 
jt was allotted. But, fortunately, there is always in Turkey 
the Administration of the Ottoman Debt. In form this 
institution is Turkish, and no offence could be given to 
the Tucks by insisting that money lent to Turkey should 
be handled by it. The officers of the Administration 
are not only Western Europeans, but are highly trained 
and highly experienced managers of finance. We need 
only mention Sir Adam Block, who for so many years has 

rformed the feat of doing his whole duty to his own 
country while being a really wise guide and friend to the 
Turks. 

If British people cannot any longer consent to be the 
stalking-horse for the Greeks, equally they will not consent 
to be dictated to by Indian Moslems. The only safe rule 
for a Government which presides over so many races 
and so many creeds as have been brought together in the 
British Empire is to do what it thinks is right and just. 
This has always been the rule, as it is the secret, of the 
Empire. We shall change it at our peril. If the Govern- 
ment ever takes the wishes of a section for its political 
motto the Empire will begin to fall to pieces. As we have 
said, the Caliphate demartds in India are spurious. After 
the sixteenth century even the Ottoman Turks themselves 
in Europe never troubled about the Caliphate—perhaps 
they hardly knew of it—until the prerogative was revived 
by Abdul Hamid barely forty vears ago. There are few 
more pitiful experiences in political life than to watch 
politicians implanting ideas in the minds of Indians, who 
of their own accord would never have given a thought 
to them, and then to hear these same politicians citing 
the Indian reaction to the incitement as evidence of first- 
rate importance. The highest degree of absurdity has not 
yet been reached, but if anybody wants to reach it we 
ean give him a hint. Let him remind the Indian Moslems 
that for many years while the Moors were in Spain Cordova 
was the Western seat of the Caliphate. It might be quite 
useful if the Indian Moslems would lay claim to Cordova— 
or perhaps to all Spain, if any champion of the cause could 
he found foolish enough—and see what happens. At least 
the situation would be an illuminating comment upon the 
politician’s practice of encouraging perilous arguments 
because they happen to be convenient to him at the 
moment. 





THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY. 


~~ we appealed in our last two issues for a clear 

statement of the employers’ case in the engineering 
lock-out a pamphlet has been issued in the name of the 
Engineering and the National Employers’ Federations. 
It is entitled “‘ Maintenance of Right of Employers to 
Exercise Managerial Functions,” and as a statement it is 
as concise and as able as we could have wished for. Here, 
at last, is something to go upon. We must congratulate 
the Federations on their wisdom in taking the public 
into their confidence, for, as we have said on previous 
occasions, the public is the third party to every dispute 
and in the last resort has the deciding voice. At the same 
time, we notice in the Democrat, which speaks in a very 
interesting way every week for sane Trade Unionism, 
an authoritative statement of the men’s point of view. 
This is written by Mr. A. H. Smethurst, the General Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, and it also 
gives us something more definite to go upon. As the 
result of reading these two statements we have come to 
the conclusion that the engineering dispute is capable of 
being settled quickly, and ought to be settled quickly. 
Tt will be as much to the discredit of the two parties as 
it will be disastrous to the nation if this dispute 1s allowed 
to drag on. 

The truth of the matter is that both sides conscientiously 
believe that they are in the right. What they are con- 
tending about extends deep, not only into the permanent 
relations of employers and manual workers, but into 
human nature itself. How can it possibly be supposed 
that a protracted lock-out ending in the “ defeat” of one 
side or the other will settle such problems as these ? Forms 


of words may be drawn up and may be agreed upon as 
the result of the trial of strength, but the relations of 








—— and men will remain as full of pitfalls as they 


were before and human nature will certainly not have 
been changed, The fact is that the only solution of the 
present trouble is common sense and good will. Without 
these qualities nothing will ever be settled and a lock-out, 
however long it lasts, will help nobody. 

Suppose that the men were beaten. They would return 
to work after accepting certain terms. But the possi- 
bilities for making mischief—and, of course, we know that 
some trade union officials and shop stewards go out of 
their way to make mischief—would not, thereby, have 
been lessened. Probably we shall not be far wrong in 
saying that what is called the “ good” employer (that 
is to say, the employer who keeps an open mind and is 
reasonably responsive to the spirit of the times) and the 
“good ” workman (that is to say, the workman who does 
not believe in throwing the work of the factory out of 
gear by some pedaniic insistence upon an imaginary 
right or upon a fallacious grievance) seldom have any 
cause to quarrel. Quarrels arise between “ bad *’ employers 
and “bad” union officials. The worst of the latter are 
pure destructionists. When such quarrels have risen to 
the surface everybody in the factory concerned becomes 
involved and the trouble spreads until it is of necessity 
taken up by all employers on the one side and all employees 
on the other. We see such a situation before us. 

There would be a complete cure for this state of affairs 
if both sides could be brought in the mass to believe in 
what is really a simple and obvious truth, that industry 
is a great partnership. Once understand the nature of 
this partnership and you must perceive how silly it is for 
either party to say to the other party, “ We will not listen 
to you. You have no interest in this matter whatever.’ 
There are actually three distinct parties interested in 
industrial production. First, there are the manual workers ; 
secondly, there are the managers of industry who are usually 
described as the employers, and, thirdly, there are the 
capitalists—a class which, of course, includes the employers, 
but also includes the whole public and a great many of 
the manual workers themselves. Manual workers, even 
when they have money invested directly or indirectly in 
industry, generally do not recognize that they are capitalists. 
But the more conscious capitalists who watch anxiously 
and deliberately the use that is being made of the money 
they have contributed to industrial enterprises are quite 
naturally careful and timid people. The one thing which 
makes them ready to lend their money is confidence— 
confidence that the money will be rightly used so that by 
the success of industry they may receive a reasonable 
return. If they fear that the directing brains of industry 
are not being allowed to direct because the manual workers 
put ridiculous impediments in the way or if, again, they 
fear that employers in a particular industry by a heavy- 
handed treatment of the men are likely to cause a strike, 
and, therefore, a cessation of production, they lose confi- 
dence. The chief sufferers from this loss of confidence 
are the manual workers. Less money comes in to expand 
industry, and the result is that there is less money to pay 
out in wages and fewer workers are required. 

We greatly wish that there could be a full inquiry into 
the condition of many industries, for there is no doubt that 
public confidence has beer largely undermined. The 
public wants to know whether there is any substance 
in the men’s contention that they are gradually being 
deprived of the right to a share in determining the con- 
ditions under which they work. The public also wants 
to know whether there is any substance in the repeated 
assertion of the employers that trade union restrictions 
are simply killing all hopes of a genuine and early revival 
of trade. Take the single case of ca’ canny. This doctrine 
of working slow in order that there may be enough work 
to go round rests on the disastrously foolish assumption 
that there is only a limited amount of work. The truth, 
of course, is the exact contrary—work creates work. But 
how prevalent is this practice of ca’ canny? Both sides 
tell us different things. If the whole truth were brought 
into the fight of day there would be a fairer chance of 
re-establishing public confidence. We sincerely hope, 
therefore, that there will be a full inquiry. We under- 
stand the Government's point of view that a Court of 
Inquiry could not be set up till the forty-seven trade unions 
which had still to vote on the present crisis had recorded 
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their opinion. But whatever happens during the next 
few days there will still be an urgent need for an inquiry. 
In our opinion the inquiry ought to cover, not only all 
the trade union rules dealing with production and efficiency, 
but, in order that the inquiry may be complete and dis- 
passionate, the attitude of employers towards the unions 
and all their rules. 

Meanwhile, the statements by the employers and the 
employed to which we have referred are very useful. The 
employers roundly say that the interference of the unions 
is not confined to the “conditions of work” but affects 
such managerial functions as can be exercised only by men 
who have been highly trained for the purpose. 

“An engineering concern in this country to-day resembles 
a ship in which the orders of the officers responsible for the 
navigation of the vessel are liable to be challenged and set aside 
by the crew or by outside persons. Just as tho ship’s officers, 
under the direction of the captain, take their observations— 
which they alone are competent to do—mark the position on the 
chart and lay a course accordingly, so the technical staff of an 
engineering concern work out, under the direction of a head, the 
execution of a particular job; they make their calculations and 
lay a course; that is, they plan the processes and adjust the 
means at their disposal to the end in view. This is a task 
requiring a high degree of technical knowledge ; for just as a 
ship has a choice of routes and of various operations, so the 
engineer has alternative methods of executing a given task. 
His success depends, like that of the navigator, on the soundness 
of his judgment. In both cases the execution of whatever 
plan may be adopted entails certain instructions; and that is 
what we mean by exercising managerial functions. The analogy 
goes further. As unforeseen conditions and emergencies arise 
at sea, demanding a departure from the normal routine, so they 
do in the engineering industry. The delivery of an order may 
be accelerated by the consignee or a vessel which is to take a 
consignment from the works may sail earlier than was expected ; 
accidents and breakdowns may occur. These and _ similar 
circumstances must be met by special measures. When the 
orders given by those responsible for the navigation of the 
ship are not obeyed something goes wrong; at the best the 
voyage is delayed, at the worst the ship does not reach port 
at all, and so it is with engineering. The completion of work is 
delayed to the dissatisfaction of customers or delivery cannot 
be guaranteed. Hence loss of orders and of reputation. No 
one would travel or send goods by a ship in which the orders 
of the officers were constantly questioned and disobeyed by 
the crew. That is the position in which we are placed to-day. 
The fact will be denied and the public will need evidence in order 
to judge.” 

The employers then give a large number of selected 
examples of interference and say that they could multiply 
them indefinitely. We will give only one instance :— 

“A firm had a breakdown to an engine when running on a 
test bed. The men saw the necessity of working overtime 
and did so, but they were fined 10s. each by the District Com- 
mittee and the fine was confirmed on appeal. The same firm 
had another breakdown during completion of a very important 
engine, for which a ship was waiting, and which would have 
brought more work to the district. The men were willing to 
work any overtime required, but were told by the local officials 
that they would be fined if they did so.” 

Finally, the employers declare that they do not wish “ to 
smash trade unionism,” but, on the contrary, that they 
regularly work with the unions and are glad to do so. 
Their scheme for carrying on without undue interference 
was accepted by the Executive of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, but was turned down at the ballot, 
when less than one-fifth of the members troubled to vote. 

Mr. Smethurst, in his statement in the Democrat, con- 
centrates upon the question of overtime, and accuses the 
employers of having unnecessarily, for tactical reasons, 
extended the issue to embrace the general subject of inter- 
ference with managerial functions. He points out that in 
various agreements the employers accepted as incontestable 
the right of the unions to be consulted in all matters 
affecting the welfare of their members or the conditions 
of their employment, and he holds that these agreements 
are violated when the employer sets wp to be the sole judge 
of when overtime is “necessary.” But, as he frankly, 
and as we think in a reasonable spirit, asserts the desire 
of his union to let “ proper managerial functions” be 
reserved to the employers so long as the proper functions 
of the union are recognized by the employers, there ought 
to be a good chance of settlement. Such general phrases 
merely bring us back to the old question—the*permanent 
relations between employers and men—which cannot be 
settled in the abstract because it is an affair of practice 
and daily adjustment. In the House of Commons debate 


on Monday, Sir Allan Smith and other employers showed 
their readiness for negotiation. Negotiation is the only 





way. As we have tried to explain, nothing is to be gained 
by fighting to a finish about phrases to which nobody 
can attach particular meanings. Above all, let us have an 
inquiry which will throw light not only on the engineering 
trades, but on all industry. This war can be soon 
ended if the moderates on both sides make their 
influence felt. 





MENTAL UNIFORMS. 


A NEW hotel has been set upin New York, which is 
being run upon new lines. The proprietor js a 
great believer in first impressions and the value of a 
pleasant mental atmosphere. The manner and bearing of 
average American hotel employees leaves, he thinks, 
much to be desired. They are short and business-like with 
the guests, wholly intent upon their duties, careless who 
comes and who goes, wishing them neither welcome nor 
God-speed. All these defects this most modern innkeeper 
has determined to correct. In the hostelries of the past, 
though fewer physical comforts were to be found, an 
atmosphere of well-being prevailed, and that atmosphere 
was created by the geniality of the staff. Accordingly, ail 
the maids and men who serve the travellers coming to the 
hotel have orders to smile and are drilled to do it. They 
rehearse the smile to be given to the parting and the 
coming guest, they enter each room with a smile, and if 
encouraged to do so they discuss, with a smile, the weather 
and the crops. We hope they are well paid for all this 
extra trouble—for obviously they are asked to super-add 
the work of an actor to that of waiter or chambermaid. 
Perhaps their hours are not very long. Eight hours of 
assumed gaiety, if one had a headache or too much to do 
or was obsessed by any anxiety, would be about as long as 
one could manage. What happens, we wonder, when the 
respite comes? Are all those smiling assistants known 
by their friends and families as specially irritable, glum, 
disagreeable people? Do the less refined among them fight 
and assault one another after hours, or do they sink from 
sheer fatigue into an inert calm? Perhaps none of these 
surmises is true. We are creatures of habit, and perhaps 
they go home and smile as constantly as when they were at 
work. The “merry and bright” habit may become 
innate, so that they nevet relax into temper or tears. It is 
not impossible that the man who invented this strange 
discipline may have stumbled upon a new nerve cure. 
New York mothers may be before long eagerly trying to 
* place ” their daughters under this new tuition instead of 
sending them to rest cures, but one cannot help thinking 
that if the force of habit is really not exaggerated, the cure 
must be worse than the disease. There is a sort of 
dazzling light, a kind of glare about people with whom an 
unspontaneous habit of happiness has become inveterate, 
which makes one long for an umbrella or any other form of 
shade when one is with them. It is no doubt a habit of 
mind very much admired by those who have not been too 
much exposed to it, but after a while it is very “ trying,” in 
all senses of the word. 

In the first place it is so dreadfully unbecoming. No one 
else can look at his best. All the other people Seclcotbanah 
their troubles and worries, great and small, were showing 
in their plain, untrained countenances as the light of 
perpetual smile is turned upon them. Again, they cannot 
ask for any sympathy, and if they were on the point of doing 
so, when they perceived the stereotyped gaiety of the inter- 
locutor they probably hold their tongues with a painful 
effort. There is a strange notion abroad that religion 
bestows upon its votaries this cheerful mask. We have often 
wondered what can be the origin of the idea. Wecan only 
say, as everyone does when his neighbour's notions strike 
him as superstitious, we suppose the doctrine is pre- 
Christian. Certainly it savours of stoicism—a stoicism 
without its classic dignity. 

We all enjoy our moods to a certain extent. We enjoy 
their variety just as we enjoy variety in the weather, above 
all we like our privacy. We want sometimes to get away 
altogether from our fellow-creatures. Physically, we must 
be near them if our work takes us into their haunts, but 
sometimes we are glad to hide behind “a straight face,” 
but to hide behind a smile is wretched. 

This notion that a pleasant atmosphere is “ good 
business ” is very American, and one would think twice 
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before correcting American assertions where business is 
concerned, The theory of good salesmanship comes to us 
from New York. One would think it an unlikely idea to 
appeal to the English mind that a shopkeeper can succeed 
py making a customer buy against his will, casting, as it 
were, a spell upon him, so that he imagines that the 
article he sees is the one that he wants. One would think 
that the customer who buys under these circumstances 
would go home and say to himself, “ I must avoid that shop. 
I was not bullied into buying, but I was bamboozled into 
it. Never again!’’ Obviously this is not what happens as 
yet, and “good salesmanship” pays. The odd thing is 
that no one is really taken in. The net is spread in the 
sight of all the birds. We know that the welcome at the 
hotel is a pretence, that the smiles are an innocent pretence, 
that the salesman is pretending in the course of his duty, 
yet we like it, or enough people like it, to make it worth 
while. -Of course, it would be very unpleasant for the 
public if all its servants insisted on facially confiding their 
troubles. If every man looked black and _ harassed, 
because of his financial worries, and every woman showed 
her domestic anxieties! The public requires its servants 
to give, or appear to give, theirattention to what they are 
doing, but there is all the difference in the world between 
proper demeanour and a deliberately acted part. 

There is something a little disagreeable in this eager 
throwing of gilded nets. Perhaps it is nothing but a re- 
action from the ostentatiously off-hand manner of the 
smallest officials which it has been invented to correct, but 
one cannot help hoping that it will remain simply an 
experiment and will not become general. It would be a 
pity that the public should come to be regarded as the prey 
of those who minister to its necessities, It would in the 
end destroy the human relations which should exist 
between all sorts and conditions of people and destroy 
them, we think, more effectually than the unpleasant, 
and no doubt essentially vulgar, “independence” which 
we all deplore. 

It savours of that terrible secrecy which makes it 
impossible for a Western to know what an Eastern is 
thinking. Of course, it can never come to such a pitch as 
we have here suggested, because the public and its servants 
are all one. But however useful an outward uniform may be, 
all mental uniforms are objectionable. A man’s manner 
should not be his mask. We need fewer, not more masks, 
and less, not more acting. The thing which really divides 
classes and groups of people is not circumstance, but 
distrust. To return to the people who are so anxious to 
proclaim their Christianity by an unchanging cheerfulness. 
If this fashion for mask-wearing became at all general 
among good people it would in the end be almost as bad 
as sanctimony. Half the old-fashioned canters meant 


well though they did harm, because their mental 
uniform made the world suspicious. There is an 
attraction about affectation. Like some rich food, some 


sentimental pictures, and some silly tunes, it delights 
for a moment and then produces nausea. That is why 
the fashions in affectation change so fast. The fop of 
one hour is the fool of the next. It is the thing in 
which one must never be old-fashioned. All pretence 
of a permanent mood is a ridiculous affectation, 
whether the mood be serious or gay. A new afiectation is 
an advertisement, and it is as difficult where the public is 
concerned as where an individual is concerned to tell the 
exact moment when it ceases to be an attraction and 
simply warns men off. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS. 
MARKETS QUIETER—GERMAN REPARATION PAY- 
MENTS—A SUGGESTED SCHEME—VIEWS IN THE 





CITY — ATTITUDE OF AMERICA — PRIVATE 
INITIATIVE. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sr 
Sir,—Apart from the English Railway Market, which is 
stimulated for the moment by the various merger 
schemes, the Stock Exchange has been rather dull during 
the past week, and Investment stocks in particular have 
suffered alike from the domestie political crisis and 


from the diversion of attention to fresh capital issues. 
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Altogether these issues have, since the beginning of this year, 
aggregated well over £100,000,000, and as the instalments 
on these large flotations become due, there are signs 
that sales of existing securities are rendered necessary 
to meet them. Nevertheless, the response on the part 
of the investor to the new issues remains good, and even 
during the past week something like 10 millions in French 
Railway and English Industrial issues have been readily 
absorbed ; and if certain foreign loans now in course of 
preparation should be issued upon sufficiently attractive 
terms, the Stock Exchange is looking for a renewed response 
from the investor. 
* tk * * 

Nevertheless, the exuberance of markets apparent 
at the beginning of the year has undoubtedly been 
checked by the extent of the capital issues and by the 
political situation, while all the time the political 
and economic chaos prevailing in so many of the 
countries of Europe provides a kind of skeleton at the 
feast. For it is realized that until something has 
been done to improve matters in that direction there 
can be no real revival in trade, pending which there can 
be no return of enduring prosperity to any of the great 
trading countries, however much the paper value of 
securities may be hoisted in consequence of the cheapness 
of money, due in its turn to the dullness of trade. 
Whether the proposed Conference at Genoa will materialize 
or not, and, if it materializes, whether any tangible results 
will follow, the future alone can show. The whole 
problem, however, is so complicated by international 
debts and German reparation payments that, having 
regard to the aloofness on the part of the chief creditor, 
the United States, the City, as I said last week, is not 
very hopeful. 

i « % & 

Meanwhile, there have emanated from the Continent 
certain definite proposals for a general settlement of 
these international debts and reparation payments. 
Ostensibly the scheme is entirely of an unofficial and 
tentative character, but, all the same, it bears the impress 
of careful if not of official preparation. Briefly stated, 
the proposal appears to be that all debts between the 
Allies and between the Allies and America—a total of 
something like 3,000 millions—should be wiped out and 
the amount deducted from the German reparations 
account of about 6 000 millions, thus leaving that country 
with a comparatively moderate sum to repay over a 
period of years. “To put the matter arithmetically,” 
says the Daily Chronicle :— 

(1) Germany owes the Allies in reparations 6,600 million 
pounds, or, deducting what she has already paid up to 
January Ist, 5,500 million pounds. 

(2) The total debt owed by the Allies to one another and 

by the Allies to the United States amounts to 3,250 million 
pounds.” 
By cancelling this total debt and reducing Germany's 
reparation debt to an equal amount, the sum to be paid 
by Germany would, it is maintained, be within sufficiently 
manageable dimensions to justify the floating of an 
international loan on the British and American markets. 


ik ok * a 


Certainly it cannot be said of the foregoing proposals 
that they are not sufficiently crisp and definite. More- 
over, it can also be admitted that they have at least the 
merit of suggesting a line of action best calculated to 
adjust the great difficulty of effecting these huge inter- 
national cross-payments through the already demoralized 
exchanges. Whether the suggested concession to Germany 
may not err on the side of liberality is, of course, a fair 
matter of opinion; but at all events: there is a good 
deal to be said for the contention that, while international 
trade continues to be disorganized by the economic chaos 
in Europe, the creditor countries themselves are suffering 
to an extent which might well justify judicious generosity, 
if only on the grounds of expediency. 

% * *% a 

Nevertheless, these proposals have only excited a very 
languid interest in the City. This is due to the fact that 
in business circles it is felt that, so long as proposals of 
this character emanate only from the Continent of Europe 
without a very formal and definite endorsement by the 
United States, their likelihood of materializing is small 
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At present America, as we know, is disposed to take a 
somewhat narrow view of the post-War financial problems, 
and is very much disposed to adhere to the strict letter 
of the bond in everything pertaining to international 
indebtedness. Even more she is, more perhaps than 
any other of the creditor nations, indisposed even to face 
the fact that these international debts can only be wiped 
out by an exchange of goods and services. By high 
tariff walls and other methods she is, in fact, inclined to 
discourage rather than encourage foreign purchases by 
her people, whether of goods or of securities. Therefore, 
just as the anticipated absence of America from Genoa 
has weakened interest m the City in that Conference, 
so business circles will not be disposed to pay too much 
heed to the suggested scheme for dealing with inter- 
national indebtedness until Ame1fva’s view on the matter 
is learned. 
* * * 1 

Having regard to the extent to which the whole financial 
outlook is affected by this question of international 
indebtedness, and by the question of an improvement 
in economic conditions on the Continent of Europe, it is, 
perhaps, rather surprising that more schemes of a practical 
character should not have emanated from banking and 
financial quarters here. The reason, however, I think, 
is not far to seek. We have become accustomed now for 
so many years to see all great financial schemes emanate 
from the Government rather than from business quarters, 
and financial resources themselves have been so monopo- 
lized by taxation arising out of huge Government 
expenditure, that the initiative faculty in these matters 
seems for the time being to have been transferred to 
Downing Street. To some extent, of course, this must 
almost inevitably be the case with international politics 
themselves in so disorganized a condition. The feeling 
is growing, however, that it will be through private 
initiative and private enterprise, rather than through 
Government schemes, that a solution will ultimately be 
found for most of the financial problems with which Europe 
is confronted after the War. As time proceeds, and the 
effect of economic chaos upon trade and fresh wealth- 
producing power of every kind becomes more clearly 
manifested, there will, I believe, be an increasing tendency 
for political considerations to recede and business con- 
siderations to reassert themselves. 

* * % * 

Already, indeed, we are seeing that, as a result of an 
abundance of credit resources here, we are beginning to 
finance the requirements of foreign countries; and the 
considerable improvement which has taken place in reeent 
weeks in the French exchange alone is no doubt due in 
part to the large sums which have been lent by English 
mvestors to certain of the French railways. Moreover, 
in the case of some other foreign loans which have yet 
to come, I think we shall see forces once more set in 
motion whereby capital, for which at the moment there 
is an inadequate use here, will go to promote activity in 
other directions, but will, at the same time, minister also 
to improved conditions here through the devotion of some 
part of the proceeds of the loans to purchases in this 
country. 

* * . * 

Meanwhile, the position of some of the Foreign Exchanges 
themselves continues to be most unsatisfactory, the 
feature during the past week being the further slump 
in Austrian currency and in the German mark. As 
regards the first of these we have, unfortunately, a flagrant 
example of the difficulty of effecting improvement by 
“conference.” It is now nearly two years since the 
Economic Conference at Brussels came to certain unani- 
mous conclusions with regard to the best methods for 
aiding the impecunious countries of Europe by what was 
known as the system of Ter Meulen Bonds. Moreover, 
it was generally admitted that Austria was a particularly 


suitable and desirable case for receiving aid along 
the lines laid down. Nothing, indeed, has _ stood 


in the way of the scheme being sect in motion but the 
lack of co-operation between the various countries con- 
cerned. Austria herself appeared to be willing to consent 
to the necessary amount of external financial control 
long since, but interminable political disputes and political 
red tape seem to have barred the way to the adoption of 








a really comprehensive scheme, and the result is that 
matters in Austria have gone from bad to worse.—I am 
Sir, yours faithfully, . 


The City, March 22nd. Artuur W. Kippy, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


——? 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) a 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE C.O5, 
{To tHe Epiron or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a letter addressed to me by His Grace the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, which I hope you may be able kindly te 
insert in the next issue of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. L. Woo.tcoxse. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


* Dean Wooiicomee,—People ask me to appeal publicly for aid 
to the Charity Organization Society. I find it necessary to 
refrain, save in the rarest instances, from writing directly to 
the Press on behalf of causes which are secking support. But 
I should like to assure you, and, through you, anyone who 
eares to know what I think, how shallow and uninformed is 
the opinion that belittles the work of the Society. I have had 
to do for more than fifty years with what is called ‘ philan- 
thropic effort,’ and with the endeavour to secure that it shal! 
be reasonable and far-seeing, as well as warm and eager. In 
these decades I have learned to appraise the value of those 
who, like Bosanquet and Loch, faced bravely the charge 
of ‘cold blood’ and ‘red tape,’ and taught us the need of 
clear vision in our endeavours and the ultimate fruitfulness 
of trained and deliberate effort. Two hundred years ago we 
were warned by Bishop Butler against ‘ shortness of thought.’ 
We necd the warning still, and the Society has done much to 
help us. I have been not seldom among the Society's critics as 
regards particular acts or modes of action on which difference 
of opinion was more than permissible. But I should esteem it a 
veritable disaster were the influence to be impaired or weakened 
which has meant so much and taught so much to men and 
women open to its lessons.—I am, yours very truly, 

Lambeth Palace, 8.E.” Ranpatt Can7var. 





THE C.O.S. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—I wish the small contribution which I enclose could have 
been larger. The British public would soon find that without 
the voluntary complement ef public aid their rates and taxes 
would rapidly cost them more. In my extended official experi- 
ence I always found such work as that of the C.O.S. to be an 
indispensable adjunct to a sound administration of public 
assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., Arruce Downts. 

{Sir Arthur Downes was formerly Senior Medical Inspector 
for Peor Law Purposes of the Local Government Board.—Pp. 
Spectator. 





THE LOCK-OUT AND ITs ISSUES. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I observe that you consider the public to have grounds of 
complaint that the employers have not made their case clear, 
but are you not overlooking the indifference of the public to 
all industrial matters until a crisis arrives? Negotiations 
between the A.E.U. and the employers have been proceeding 
for over a year, but had reports of these been offered to the 
Press I feel sure that they would not have been published. It 
is difficult, even now that affairs have reached a crisis, to 
present tho case in a simple form such as can be grasped by 
those unconnected with the industry, and to recount the 
various points of difference hetween the two parties would, 1 
fear, only puzzle and weary the public, but if we analyse the 
aims of beth sides it would appear that the basic difference 
between them arises from the conflicting ways in which a 
purely economic question is regarded. The view of the work- 
men is that there is only a limited amount of work to be done, 
and that this should be distributed as equally as possible 
amongst all the workers. From this logically follow the 
objections to overtime, to one man working more than one 
machine, to men trying to increase output, and to systems of 
payment by result which would reward increased output. The 
Unions of skilled workers take even a stricter view, and hence 
arises their objection to men who do not belong to these Unions 
doing work of which they are quite capable, and hence alse 
arise the quarrels between skilled men of different trades as 
to the demarcation of work. The employers’ view is that more 
work would be created by the removal of restrictions, and tliey 
desire freedom to use all legitimate means of reducing the cost 
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of production. Both sides look at the matter in the first place 
from the eelfish standpoint of class interest, but there is this 
difference, that the manual workers do not pretend to seek 
anything beyond class interest while the employers say that 
the interest of their class is also the interest of the working 
class and of the whole community. 

It is only fair to remember, in considering what some eall 
the narrow outlook of the workers, that the latter have ever 
present to their minds the fear of unemployment. Those of 
us who are more happily situated do not always visualize what 
jt means for a man with a family, and with an income which 
docs not leave much margin for saving, to have that income 
suddenly stopped altogether; one cannot blame men for doing 
what they think is best to avoid such a disaster. If it were 
possible to remove this fear I do not think that employers 
would meet with resistance on the part of the men to much- 
needed industrial reforms, but the difficulty is to know how this 
can be done. Men and employers have paid vast sums to the 
State for the last ten years—during at least nine of which 
there was practically no unemployment—in the belief that 
provision was being made for a period of bad trade. That 
period has now arrived, and most of the money collected seems 
to have disappeared. I believe that if such sums were handled 
jointly by representatives of the employers and of the Trade 
Unions instead of by the State they would be amply sufficient 
to provide against unemployment, and we should not see dis- 
putes such as the present one. I admit that there are many 
difficulties in working out a satisfactory scheme, but I cannot 
help hoping that when the present trouble is over the subject 
will be investigated.—I am, Sir, &e., Norta-West. 





[To tus Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’) 

Sie,—In your leading article you ask for more light on the 
engineering dispute and for definite cases to illustrate what 
employers mean by “managerial functions.” The individual 
employer feels diffidence in coming forward with his instances 
and interpretations, bnt so long as it can be said that the 
public is ignorant of the issues it is surely incumbent on 
anyone who can throw light on the subject to offer his contri- 
bution. I therefore ask leave to place before your readers 
two incidents which seem to me to illustrate the employers’ 
case. The first incident occurred in my own works. It was 
necessary, in the course of a rearrangement of the machine 
shop, to move a number of machines and re-crect them in 
different positions. This could not be done while the shop was 
running because it would be very dangerous, if not impossible, 
io take down and re-erect overhead driving gear in the midst 
of belts and pulleys in motion. It was therefore decided that 
the machines should be moved one or two at a time after 
working hours by a small gang of men, all of whom were very 
willing to work overtime, and instructions were issued 
accordingly. These instructions were countermanded by orders 
from the Union. No overtime must be worked. ‘The men 
voluntarily circumvented the Union official, and actually put 
in some hours of overtime, but one of them was convicted of 
working overtime and fined. 

Lventually the alterations had to be_ completed during 
working hours by shutting down the machine shop and sus- 
pending the machine men, greatly to their disgust. Most of 
them were operating machines that had not to be moved, and 
need not have been estopped at all. This was a clear case of 
interference with managerial functions, injuring the firm, the 
men who should have worked overtime, and those who were 
needlessly suspended, and benefiting nobody at all. But it 
was far more than that. The instructions were issued by those 
who had undertaken the responsibility of conducting a business 
in which not only their own capital, but that of the public, was 
involved, and who were qualified by long years of experience to 
exercise the functions of management. These instrnetions 
were countermanded by men who were irresponsible, without 
qualifications for business management, ignorant of the 
special reasons which rendered the instructions necesary. They 
May or may not have been dominated, as are so many ‘Trade 
Union branches, by some of those individuals who hold that the 


capitalist system should be destroyed, and that the readiest | 


means to this end is the ruin of the individual employer. At 
the best they were outsiders who knew nothing of the business 
and were not interested in its success or failure. 

My second instance is not taken from my own experience, but 
from a manifesto issued by the Union. A firm decided to put 
a certain department on overtime. Representations were made 
by the Union that the required additional output could be 
obtained by engaging more men. This suggestion was found to 
be practicable, and was adopted by the management. This, in 
my judgment—I can only express an individual opinion—was a 
case in which the Union exercised its “ proper functions,” 
and, according to its own description of the incident, exercised 
them in a proper manner. Employers do not claim “that the 











workers have no right to a share in determining the conditicna 


under which they work.”” These conditions, including over- 
time, have been the subject of negotiation and agreement 
between engineering employers and workmen for twenty-five 
years to my knowledge. But employers do claim that tho 
management of their establishments, subject to the agreements 
that have been arrived at and to any representations that the 
workers may wish to make through the channels that have 
been provided for that purpose, shall be conducted by them, 
and them alone.—I an, Sir, &c., EMpLoyer. 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Str,—In the eternal controversy between Capital and Labour 
it seems to me that the apologists for the former fail to recoz- 
nize, or at any rate ignore, the one aspect of the problem which 
looms so largely in the eyes of the working man. He sees tt: 
enermous and, to him, unjustifiable difference between the price 
which he receives for his labour and that which the consumer 
has to pay to obtain the result of it. Capital goes on harping 
on the fact that if wages are high then so also must be the price 
to the consumer. This is but a half truth, and so obviously 
eo that it can deceive no one who gives the matter a moment’s 
impartial consideration. The worker is perfectly aware that if 
wages go up the price will follow. But what he denies is that 
the difference need be anything like what it is. According to 
the code of business ethics which obtains he is probably wrong. 
But the worker declines to accept the existing code as either 
inevitable, necessary, or even desirable, still less inspired. 

True, Labour is shy of incurring those risks which Capital 
has to undertake: that is a weighty argument on the other 
side. But it hy no means mects the whole case. Every business 
man knows that, generally speaking, he demands the uttermost 
farthing for his wares that the market will stand. Is it not. 
then, illogical that he should cry out when Labour—without 
having had the same opportunities for taking broad views that 
he has—should do the same. However, my object in writing 
is to induce you, Sir, if I can, to discuss this neglected feature 
of a difficult problem in your columns, ¢o that Labour may fec! 
that its views are adequately countered, if that be possible, or, 
at any rate, that they are not burked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cross Lane, Ticehurst, Sussex. A. Stape Darker. 





AGONY OF ULSTER.—DOES LOYALTY PAY? 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—As one of Ulster’: numerous friends in England may | 
be permitted to answer Mr. Grant’s question? It behoves us 
to bear continually in mind the critical nature of the age in 
which we live. We must take a broad view, and remember 
that the future not of Ireland only, nor of the Empire only, 
but of the whole world is at stake, British ideals of justice. 
humanity, and truth are being subjected to the assaults of 
every rebel in the Empire and to the corroding influence of 
secret, intangible, and, perhaps, imponderable forces. The 
real issue at stake is whether the ideals of justice, humanity, 
and truth embodied in the British Empire are to survive and 
become part of the permanent heritage of mankind, or whether 
violence, fraud, and hypocrisy are to prevail in the world of the 
future. No one who realizes the gravity of the world crisi« 
will entertain the question of “what pays.” Let not Ulster 
dream, however, that she has no friends here. As Sir Henry 
Wilson says, “* Ulster can rely upon the British nation.” It 
is up to Ulster, however, to put her caso clearly and fully 
before the British electorate, Ulstermen should organize a 
propaganda, and get closely and intimately into touch with 
the British people and the British provincial Press. English- 
men are not very well acquainted with history. Ulster speakers 
should tell the story of Ulster, explain her position, give an 
account of her present sufferings, trials, and perils (not for- 
getting the loyaliets of the Sonth), put her case plainly before 
the Brilish electorate, and then leave the clectorate to deal 
with the politicians.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C, Poyxiz Saspersos, Ton. C.F. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLX ON “DEFLATION.” 
{To tHe Epitor or THs “ Srzcrator.’’] 
Stz,—The Manufacturers’ Record of March 2nd quotes from a 
letter of Lincoln read out in the U.S. Senate last month the 
following passage :— 

“T warn the American people not to permit a repetition of 
the crimes of history. Following great periods of deflation, 
if drastic artificial deflation is attempted disastrous results 
must follow. I warn them not to permit the money power to 
take advantage of the condition of the people. I warn them 
not to permit high and usurious interest rates, contraction of 
the currency, or any change in the circulating medium that 
will affect the debt contracted until it has been discharged. 
Any movement to artificially deflate before the debt can he 
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paid, to change the medium or circulation upon which the debt 
was contracted, would be a crime.” 

It does not appear that Lincoln’s “ plain people ” have taken 
Lincoln’s warning of the “ money power ” very seriously. The 
Wall Street Journal of February 6th gives me the following 
figures of the earnings of the banks operating the present 
“system” during the past two years of desperate “ defla- 
tion ” :—Paid-up capital of the banks affiliated by the Federal 
Bank Act, 103 million dollars; earnings in 1920, 181 millions; 
1921, 122 millions. To earn 303 millions on a paid-up capital of 
103 millions goes far to justify Voltaire’s assertion that the art 
of modern government is to make two-thirds of a nation pay 
all it possibly can for the benefit of the other third.—I am, 
Sir, &. Moreton FREWEN. 

Brede Place, Sussex. 





WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT THE RUSSIAN FAMINE? 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers throw light on what is 
one’s duty in regard to the Russian Famine? If the Russian 
Government were short of funds, would they spend as they do 
on seditious propaganda? While we take on us a responsibility 
which should be theirs—of feeding their people—are we doing 
wisely? We send thousands of pounds to feed their famine 
stricken; they send thousands of pounds to us in poisonous 
literature to overthrow our Constitution. What is the right 
course? The children are dying.—l am, Sir, &c., 
MIDLANDS. 

| We are strongly of opinion that the only right course is to 
do what we can privately—since the Government have refused 
money—to try to save the starving Russians in the 
Volga provinces. It is a terrible thought that it is already 
joo late to save all of the 20,000,000 persons who are most 
directly affected by the famine. Nearly 10,000,000 are probably 
doomed, It is only too true that the Soviet Government 
continues to spend money on its poisonous propaganda. But 
the Volga peasants are among the worst victims of that 
Government. The Soviet Government formerly took their 
harvests at a price which made it unprofitable for the peasants 
to continue to till much of the land. The drought was the real 
cause of the famine, but this former practice on the part of 
the Government of discouraging agriculture greatly contri- 
buted to the disaster. We cannot see that there is anything 
to be said for the argument that the Volga population should 
not be helped because the Bolshevik rulers are criminally 
wasting money. The only argument which gave us pause was 
to the effect that food sent to the starving people would not 
get through, but would be diverted to the use of the Red Army. 
That fear, however, proves to have been unfounded. The 
British Commissioner, Sir Benjamin Robertson, states in his 
report that practically everything sent has reached its proper 
destination.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BANKER POETS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Tho following correspondence in verse and in rhymed 
prose, which has lately passed between two eminent Bankers, 
will, I feel sure, interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ignorvs. 





TO DR. LEAF ON THE APPEARANCE OF HIS NEW BOOK. 
Born of a poor but gentle home 
I got a “modern” education, 
The mysteries of Greece and Rome, 
The Parthenon, the Catacomb, 
Were quite outside my information. 


Not ‘til the leisure of a Bank 

(Long lost with these belligerent nations !) 
Provided moments when I sank 
Into a chair and from their rank 

Took down my library translations, 


Did my excitement equal Keats, 

When Chapman’s Homer loomed terrific, 
And his poetical conceits, 
Envisaged Cortez with his suites 

Mute, but admiring the Pacific. 

Succeeded Gibbon’s numerous tomes, 

From which my touzled brains remember 
A million desolated homes, 

A thousand devastated domes, 

And human life one drear December, 


Yet even in those dreadful days 
Of venial priest and poisoned chalice 
Bloody, interminable frays, 

The gladiator’s dying gaze, 
The grave a boon and life a malice, 


The human heart, despite her gloom, 

Heard in the sky the lark’s loud singing, 
Savoured the rose’s sweet perfume, 
And hand in hand the maid and groom 

Gazed at the swiits to Nubia winging. 





New harvests sprang, the purple vine 
Supplied the hymeneal cup its 
Falernian vintages of wine, 
Nor longer might the flocks declino 
For Zeus forbore to vex his puppets. 


Nay ! when his angry bolts were flung 
And Emperor and slave lay dying, 
The Poet left no song unsung, 
But ever with his lyre unwrung 
Sang to the skies, the Fates defying. 
So runs his race. For while we sce 
Crowns drop from kingly heads, and canker 
Attack the hereditary tree, 
Yet there is left one Leaf to be 
At once a Poet and a Banker. 


Henry Bert, 





6 Sussex Place, 

January 16th, 1922. Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
Dear Bett,—Your quite delightful letter, its wisdom, kindli. 
ness and wit, have won my heart ; I’m all the better, my honoured 
friend, for having it. But when I think how you can pour your 
heart in lines of lofty pathos, that touch our feelings to the core, 
my own poor scribblings look like bathos. Alas, I am no poet, I! 
All I can do is just to copy tho thoughts that other men -supply 
—I hope in English not too sloppy ! Originality’s the test, and it 
is right the world should know it. I am but second-hand at 
best ; you are the real banker-poet. 

W. L. 





[It is delightful to have proof that in spite of the miasmas of 
inflation Atticus still reigns in the Bank Parlour.—Eb. Spectator. | 





LLOYD GEORGE'S “LEVITY.” 

(To Tue Enprror or tre “* Sprctator.’’] 

Str,—The Spectator seems, coincidentally, to have fallen into 
line with certain other journals in the resolve that Mr. Lloyd 
George must “‘ go.” It is, I am sure, 60 far as the Spectator 
is concerned, a perfectly honourable and honest eonclusion. 
But it leaves one reader, at any rate, confused and offended. 
The old charge of “‘ levity ” is revived. As one who was brought 
up in the belief that no crisis is ever permitted but that Provi- 
dence raises up a man to meet it, I have looked upon Mr, Lloyd 


MN. 


George as God’s gift at a period of inexpressible peril. To err 
is haman, and Mr. Lloyd George is very human. That charac- 
teristic is one secret of his world-wide predominance. But that 


levity will stand on the debit side of his account when the 
final audit falls due I am not convinced. Again, if it were not 
the Spectator, with its splendid courage and fine independence, 
that said it, I would suspect that prejudice or inexperience or 
ignorance had darkly transmuted a singular, and saving, gaiety 
of epirit into apparent levity. That interpretation being 
impossible I am left wondering. Possibly, after all, when 
certain clouds have rolled by, Mr. Lloyd George will be found 
amongst the just, whose path, it is said, shines more and more 
unto the perfect day.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Enwarp Haniow. 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 





THE SUCCESSION OF THE POPES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tee “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—The propheey assigning mottoes to the various Popes is 
commonly attributed to St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh 
and a friend of St. Bernard, though I believe that it cannot 
actually be traced back before the sixteenth century. In many 
cases, however, the motto assigned seems curiously suitable. 
“ Aquila Rapax,” or “ The Rapacious Eagle,” certainly suited 
Pius V11., harried and carried off into eaptivity by the 
Imperial Eagle, Napoleon. “ De Balneis Etruriis,” or “ From 
the Baths of Tuscany,” was not assigned to Leo XIII., as your 
correspondent “ E. D.” thinks, but to a Pepe, whose name I 
regret not to remember, who was of the Camaldolese Order. 
Now, the founder of this Order came from a place in Tuscany 
called, I think, Balnei. “Crux de Cruce” for Pius IX. is 
appropriate to a Pope who was deprived of the temporal power 
by a King of the House of Savoy, in whose armorial bearings 
a cross is very conspicuous. “ Lumen in Ceelo,” or “ A Light 
in Heaven,” was the motto given to Leo XIII., who had a 
star in his coat of arms, and whose great Encyclical on Capital 
and Labour “ Rerum Novarum”’ is a most luminous ex- 
position of Catholic Democracy, avoiding both Capitalism and 
Bolshevism. ‘‘ Ignis Ardens,” or ‘A Burning Fire,” 
Pius X., who, in the flame of his peasant’s faith, set himself 
to “ restore all things in Christ.” ‘‘ Religio Depopulata,” or 
“Religion Devastated,” suits Benedict only too piteously well, 
whether we consider a fratricidal war or the ruin of Rheims 


goes to 


and Louvain. ‘Io the present Pope is assigned “ Fides 
Intrepida,” or “ Faith Unterrified.’” A Pope in these times 


certainly stands in need of such faith: time will no doubt 
show the suitability of the motto. But does it not, even now, 
seem suitable to one who has been an intrepid mountain 
climber? Ten remain on the list, as “EH. D.” saya, among 
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them “Pastor Angelicus,” “ Pastor et Nauta,” “ Flos de 
Flore,” “ De Medietate Lunae,” or “From the Half Moon,” 
—does this, perchance, point to a peril from Islam?—and 
“De Gloria Olivae,” which seems to point to a time of great 
peace. Last of all comes Peter the Roman, in the times of 
the “last persecution of the Roman Church.” This seems to 
hint at the return of St. Peter himself in the days of 
Antichrist, but is very obscure. The origins of this prophecy 
are certainly unknown; but its curious suitability to the 
nineteenth century has caused many to regard it as truly 
inspired. A pamphlet has recently come out in Ireland on 
this subject. The Universe (Arundel Street, W.C. 2) and the 
Catholic Times (8, Bouverie Strect, E.C. 4) have printed articles 
on it since the late Pope’s death, and I have no doubt the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia has reliable information.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. R. Cue. 
Barwick-in-Elmet, Yorkshire. 





{To tue Eprror or tre “ Sprcrator.’’] 
$in,—Your correspondent “ E. D.” will find all the information 
he requires as to the curious “ Prophecies of St. Malachy ” in 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, under “ Malachy, St., Bishop of 
Armagh.” I may add that those best qualified to judge, e.g., 
the late Marquess of Bute, have long considered the prophecies 
a forgery.—I am, Sir, &c., M. T. Gorpon. 





DEATH CERTIFICATES. 

[To tHe Epriror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In the latest edition of Taylor’s Principles and Practice 
ef Medical Jurisprudence, edited by Fred, J. Smith, M.D., it 
is stated, under the subsection Reality of Death—‘‘ Each of the 
ordinary signs of death has been found to be open to fallacies 
when considered alone, but in their totality they offer no room 
for mistake, provided that observations are carefully made 
over a few hours, and the editor must express his own tctal 
disbelief in premature burial, in England at any rate, and also 
his conviction that it is quite unnecessary to wait for actual 
signs of putrefaction before admitting that death has taken 
place.” It would appear, therefore, that the certifying doctor 
would require to make his observations over a few hours, either 
during a prolonged visit, or by repeating his visit several times, 
if the conditions laid down in this standard work on medical 
jurisprudence were to be complied with. This would not be easy 
in a scattered country practice.—I am, Sir, &e. 

19 Graham’s Road, Falkirk. Georce C, Stewart. 





MARLBOROUGH AND TOLLEMACHE. 
(To tHe Enpitor or THe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In reference to the letter under the above heading, which 
appeared in your issue of March lith, I may mention that in 
the church at Helmingham, Suffolk, there is a monument to 
General Tollemache, who led the expedition against Brest and 
was killed during the attack. I remember many years ago my 
father saying that the Duc d’Aumale, when on a visit to 
Helmingham, particularly asked to be shown the monument, 
which he had already heard of. After reading the inscription, 
which alludes to the betrayal, he told my father that he had 
seen the Duke of Marlborough’s original letter amongst the 
archives in Paris, warning the French that an attack on Brest 
was about to take place. The result of Marlborough’s infor- 
mation was the failure of the expedition and the loss of about 
800 British soldiers (including Tollemache himself), who were 
killed during the attack. The betrayal was evidently known in 
the time of Macaulay and ‘Thackeray, as they both allude to the 
eubject.—I am, Sir, &c., S. H. Toiiestacue. 





“THE MIND IS THE MAN.” 
[To tHE Enpiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 


Sirn,—A much earlier statement of this position than any of 
those which you have quoted is to be found in Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Book X., Chapter 7. Aristotle is maintaining that 
intellectual activity is higher than moral or practical activities, 
hecauso intellect or mind (yofs) is the highest part of man. 
He says: “It is this, indeed, which each man really is, since 
it is the ruling and better part of him,” and later, “ The 
intellectual life is highest and most pleasurable since this, i.e., 
mind,is in a special sense the man ”’ (elep rofro ud\ora dvOpwros). 
~I am, Sir, &c., Ii. 





THE YOUNG CITIZEN SERIES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sirn,—You have been among the forces making for good citizen- 
ship and Empire in the sense of international brotherhood as 
distinguished from the militant anarchy and bitter class 
feeling taught in a certain type of Sunday School. Possibly 
you will kindly allow us to make known through this letter 
one of the many efforts to counteract the negative and 
destructive propaganda by inspiring young people at the most 





impressionable age with what is noblest in the records of 
human life. We shall be grateful for any incidental help from 
people of leisure who, regarding such work as of national 
importance, care to write for the prospectus of our Young 
Citizen Series and other details, addressing their inquiries to 
E. D. Lacy, Esq., 41 Westmoreland Road, W. 2.—We are, Sir, 
&e., 
Henry M. Anbrews. 
Berry Batrovur. 
G. P. Goocs. 
E. Dacre Lacy. 
ANNig MATHESON. 
Moriet WALLIs. 

(Rev.) H. Costiex-Waite 
(Head-Master Westminster Schoo)). 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO RABBIT-TRAPS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Douglas Gordon has written an excellent letter on 
humanity to rabbits. As a landowaer I should be glad if he 
can suggest other means than trapping. It is a horrible 
method, and yet consent has to be given in self-defence. I 
live on an estate where rabbits seem endless. Tenants and 
neighbours must be considered, as well as myself. .A field of 
25 acres has had the rent reduced owing to ravages, and should 
a weak place be discovered by them the gardens suffer severely 
in one night. One keeper is employed, more cannot be afforded 
in these difficult days. Wire is costly, but has been widely 
used. One man could not shoot such numbers, also cartridges 
are too expensive. The most one can do is to prohibit traps 
being laid down at night, which has been done, though it 
naturally limits the number canght considerably. Any prac- 
tical suggestion will be gratefully considered, not only for the 
sake of the rabbits, but also for the squirrels, which, I am 
sure, are often caught.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


(Signed) 








A STRANGE SEA REPTILE. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—With reference to this subject I think it may interest 
your correspondents to hear that the garramooloccewh (nol 
garramooloch, as spelt in your issue of March 18th) is well 
known in parts of Wiltshire. I inherited one of these animals 
many years ago, and it has remained until recently a treasured 
household pet. Owing, however, to its unfortunate propensity 
for leaping in the air and chasing the air-planes which daily 
make their way from London to Bristol it has had to be 
destroyed.—I am, Sir, &c., Eveanon Ritcuie. 

Lea, Malmesbury, Wilts. 
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be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 











POETRY. 
—— 
POETRY AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 

Dark is the mind’s deep dwelling, 
Roofed and walled and floored 
With ancient rock. ‘There water, slowly welling 
Or slowly dripped, is stored 
In a dim, deep, dreaming pool 
Unvexed by rain or sunlight or the cool 
Wings of the winds, untroubled by joy or gricving, 
Or the bitterness or the ecstasy of living. 
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Till tho white young ‘bathers come, warily treading, 
Lovely, desired, with rosy flesh 

Like the apple-bloom on the grey bough spreading 
In April, and their feet refresh 

Like April the grey desert place. 


But when with a sudden freakish graco 

They break tho pool’s long sleep in an airy flight 

Of diving, the dim pool takes light, 

Blooms to soft fire in a thousand curves unfurled 

That shed a glimmering beauty on roof and walls, 

And rouse in those stern halls 

Laughing music of water, and the death 

Of that dark underworld 

Thrills harp-like with new ecstasy and the breath 

Of a thousand buds uncurled. 

Martin ARMSTRONG. 
{Nore.—For my own satisfaction I asked Mr. Armstrong 

for the interpretation of his vision. The pool is the mind, 
particularly the subconscious mind; the young bathers who 
trouble the water are the images and ideas conveyed in poetry. 
--Portry Epiror.]} 





THE THEATRE. 
—»>—— 
“DAVID GARRICK” AT THE QUEEN'S. 

You get the same sort of a shock at the Queen’s Theatre as 
when you hear a very beautiful, we!l-turned-out girl speak and 
she utters brainless inanities with the voice and accent of 
Brixton. The “ book” of David Garrick is, on the whole, more 
completely weak-minded than anything I have ever seen 
on the stage. However, it was not to listen either to music 
or words that I went, but to see Mr. Paul Shelving’s décor— 
and that is beautiful. Strongly under the influence of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser in his Beggar’s Opera mood, Mr. Shelving yet has 
plenty of learning and plenty of sense of colour of his own. 
What he lacks at present is a complete feeling for ensemble. 
He is so full of ideas for beautiful individual dresses that he has 
not the heart to be sometimes plain and steady and unremark- 
able, and thus to show up his best achievements. The result 
is a wealth of good detail and a slight general restlessness of 
effect. _ Also he is oecasionally caught by the plot. For instance, 
a red coat with gold braiding and a green looked quite well in 
an ensemble. But later this mixture was left alone in an orange, 
black and Iemon room with abominable effect. 

The dresses of eome masqueraders in the first act are, perhaps, 
the most happily conceived. There are a hooded woman's dress 
of white silk relieved with black and touches of viridian green, a 
Yemon-coloured and blue dress with a very wide hoop, a man’s 
yellow and gold dreas with a mask and fantastic head-dress, 
a Bluebeard and Punchinello, which were all very good and 
very learned, as was not, however, the architecture. 

Not being an architect, I cannot pretend to criticize the 
painted architecture of the second and third acts with professional 
authority, but I do attribute a certain discomfort at the sight 
of these sets to the coarseness and ill-balanced proportions of 
the mouldings, pilasters and other embellishments. They re- 
minded me less of any authentic cighteenth-century architecture 
than of a twentieth-century tea-shop. 





“ ALL FOR LOVE,” BY JOHN DRYDEN.—THE PHOENIX 
SOCIETY. 
Ix the Prologue to All for Love the reader may remember that 
Dryden describes himself as “unarmed” because he has for- 
sworn rhyming. While he constrained himse!f in his metre to 
an unaccustomed style the substance of the play itself caught 
the infection of constraint. We miss the ease and spontancity, 
the outpourings of that fount of inspiration which Dryden 
generally commanded. Some of the tirades are magnificent, 
some of the scenes dramatic, some of the characters firmly 
conceived and vigorously portrayed ; but taken as a whole the 
play is rather inert, and here and there the machinery of 
conventions creaks as the play rolls on to its inevitable goal. 
To the pomp of much of the verse, to the swing and élan of 
long rhetorical passages, Mr. Ion Swinley as Mare Anthony did 
full justice. I know nobody whom I so well like to hear speak 
verse, and in this production he excelled himself. It must have 
been so tempting to try to break up the speeches, to seek 
adventitious means to avoid monotony. But Mr. Swinley 
stuck to it in the high Racine tradition and so gave us a rich 





rhetorical unity, a rounded, satisfying performance. His diction 
is beautiful, and he has the ever-to-be-praised art of speaking 
verse rapidly but so clearly and with such good articulation 
that every word of Mare Anthony was distinct even in the 
large Shaftesbury Theatre. 

Very rightly the play was dressed and furnished much as it 
must have been in 1677, the keynote being Roman armour and 
long, curled wigs. Mare Anthony wore a splendid green and gold 
satin suit completely English but for an added cloak and buskins ; 
Cleopatra a fine, flowing, hooped and panniered dress, her hair 
scraped back off the forehead and dressed with pearls: she 
was a lady out of a Paul Veronese. Miss Ellen O'Malley as 
Octavia looked very like a picture of Mary of Modena. 

Miss Edith Evans, who took the part of Cleopatra, is an 
actress in whose work all students of the drama who know it 
must be interested. Sho has acted on several occasions for the 
Phoenix Society, giving a wonderful representation of the 
Venetian courtesan Aquilina in Venice Preserv'd and a fine per- 
formance as the young woman who runs mad in The Witch of 
Edmonton, but I do not think that the part of Cleopatra suited 
her. She should play parts which are humorous or in which 
the intention of the dramatist is satiric, as in Aquilina. High, 
ranting, sounding tragedy, with every spark of humour skilfully 
excluded, is not suitable to the particular range of her talents. 
She made Cleopatra a little querulous in her lovelorn distvess— 
for fear, I think, of making Dryden’s carefully whitewashed 
queen seem the wanton that history and Shakespeare thought 
her. Her power of wearing historical costume is remarkable. 
She seems to have a complete set of period gestures and poses 
at her command. Miss O'Malley was effective as the rather 
disagreeable Octavia. I wish that Mr. Felix Aylmer’s appear. 
ance as Alexas, the queen’s eunuch, had been different. He 
said his lines well, but lacked oiliness. 

Miss Edith Craig is to be congratulated on a production which 
was up to the high standard always achieved by the Phoenix. 
This is the Society's cleventh production. TaRy, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Princes..—LLast fortnight of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas 
Qvesn’s.—The Faithful Heart 
{Still palpitating tenderly, so to speak.) 
Court.—The Silver Box ,. 
{Notice later.] 
Lyric.—Welcome Stranger i os 
{A well-meaning Jew comes to “ boost ’’ a sicepy little 
American town. He 1s received with the utinost 


distrust, but the play ends with a bustle of tram-bells 
and “ big business" and hapjiness all round.) 


Srrixp,~—-The Love Match e * 
{Notice later.] 





ART. 
—— ee 
THE JONES COLLECTION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

Mr. Joun Jones (1800-1882) must obviously have been 
extremely successful as tailor and army clothier, which was his 
business, before ever he won more general and enduring fame by 
meking the great collection of objets d'art that was his pleasure. 
It still survives intact as a monument to his public spirit and 
connoisseurship and as a perpetual delight to all thoso who love 
fine craftsmanship. In rooms 65-69 of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which were reopened to tho public on Saturday, 
the collection has been effectively rearranged after a prolonged 
retirement in “a place of safety against air risks.” The 
exhibits consist chietly of French work of the eighteenth century 
—furniture, metalwork, ceramics, sculpture, pictures and minia- 
tures—almost all of outstanding merit,and showing that Jones 
made his selections with a skill and judgment that areeven more 
rare than the possession of the means necessary for such an 
enterprise. Most prized by their collector were certain 
armoires by Boule, but I doubt whether to-day we see very 
much beyond consummate craftsmanship in their elaborate 
arabesques, though fifty years ago such work was at a high 
premium, resulting in that flood of bastard imitations which is 
no doubt largely responsible for our present reaction against 
even the very best authentic examples. 
Characteristic of the ancien régime 
model in gold and lapis lazuli of the 
tecture on a porphyry base “ made 


is the exquisite little 
five orders of archi- 
for the amusement 
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humanity. 


Frederick 


Northern 
divection was unceasing and unspoiled by any blemishes. 
keynote of his writing, apart from its readable quality, is | 
He reminds us of Lord Cromer by the manner in 
which he presents both sides of a question and then, by an 
feat of disentanglement, seems to Icave only 
one solution open to the acceptance of nen of moderation and 
Like Lord Cromer, he has a great belief in the 
principle of the open door for trade, regarding it as a system 
which causes not only the maximum creation of wealih but 
of irritation between nations. 
course, seena great deal of the work of chartcred companies, and 
he lays down the wise rule that a chartered company should 
obtain its administrative revenue rather from funds raised by 
the ordinary methods of a Government than from commercial 
Commercial profits, he says, should be strictly limited 
to sources which are open to all competitors, 
Sir Frederick Lugard has made a particular point of trying 
to understand the character of the people with whom ho is 
dealing and the sort of mental processes which are the motives 
Here is an anecdote which is not only delightful 
to read, but has a material value in the scale of that class of 
evidence which Sir Frederick Lugard has collected :— 
“Later our scouting parties caught a man with a cow. 
was a Mkondé, one of the timid unwarlike tribe which had boen 
wiped out by the slave-raidors, and to whose rescue we had come. 
Questioned as to how he had got the cow, ho replied that he had 
stolen it from the Arab stockade. 
night he had slowly dug out one pole after another, and made a 
breach through tho wall until he had effected an entrance. 
he not feel afraid when he heard tho sentries of the Slavers 
chanting their challenge to each other from their watch-towers 
He explained in reply that thero was no ground for 
misgiving, since he himself was only worth as a slave a quarter 
The risk was worth taking, for 
the prospective gain was 3 to 1 on his stake. That it should 


fairness. 


profits, 


close by ? 


In 


wards expired. 


tropical countries. 


of his book, 


almost invisible 


common sense. 


the least amount 


of their actions. 


Nigeria. 


BOOKS. 


— aE 


every chapter is most readable. 
pensable in every library dealing with colonial affairs. 
He has served 


part of the value of the cow. 


C.B., D.S.0. 


4ugard’s experience is world-wide. 
as a soldier in India, Egypt, Burma and Fast Africa, and has 
been an official, rising from one post to another in East Africa,in 
Uganda, in West Africa, South-West Africa and Nigeria. 
3ritain has not often made a better appointment than when 
Sir Frederick Lugard was made the High Commissioner for 
The development of Nigeria under his | 


Crawling up in the dark of 


London: 


Blackwood. 





and instruction of Marie Antoinette” in 1780. 
pretty, precious little toy, showing formal architecture as a 
plaything for the boudoir, where indeed it very soon after- 
The Queen’s own architectural tastes being, 
however, reflected in the romantic whimwhams of the Trianon 
Farm. it is to be doubted whether she ever took much heed of 
it save, perhaps, as a glittering and festive-looking ‘‘ ornament.” 
The miniatures, mostly of royal and historic personages, both 
French and English, are of a high order, the renowned Petitot 
and his school being particularly well represented. 

When the demands of a luxurious socicty are met with such 
artistry and happy invention as is displayed in the Jones 
collection, it is difficult not to regard the age of patrons with 
some indulgence and to wonder whether “ superfluous riches 


have often been spent as well. C. W. E. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA.* 
Tuts is an invaluable work by a great colonial administrator. 
Sir Frederick Lugard has carned a very high place in the line 
of a noble tradition, and this book will place him higher. 
cannot praise too much the sincere consideration which he 
displays towards ail subject populations, while he at the same 
time asserts that the products of tropical countries are necessary 
to the whole world and are therefore in a sense tho property of 
He would never sanction the alienation of personal 
property from the native, but he declares that colonial adminis- 
trators have a duty and a trust to develop tho products of 
This double principle has inspired the title 
The British Empire holds a mandate for the subject 
races in whose interest it governs, but it also holds a mandate 
on behalf of civilization. 

Sir Frederick, though he deals with a wilderness of facts, has 
the power of never losing sight of his main arguments, and 
This great work will be indis- 


* The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, Voy the Right Hon. Sir F. D. 


gard, 6.0.M.G., [428. net.} 


make any difference that his own life was the stake in question 
was outside his comprehension, and his apologies were abject for 
his presumption in having secured an article so much moro 
valuable than himself. He implored me to take it and spare his 
life. When I praised him for his pluck, and sent him away tho 
possessor of the cow, his delight was ludicrous, but both ho and 
his captors thought me mad. Criminals condemned to death 
show tho samo lack of apprehension until the moment of 
execution arrives.” 

One of Sir Frederick Lugard’s great difficulties in Africa 
was the lack of administrative talent among Africans. 
But is civilization “ bad” for African natives ? Ought we to 
conclude that because they may never be able to think as we 
think the imposition of any kind of Western civilization upon 
them is in a sense a wrong? Sir Frederick sums up his discussion 
of that subject by saying that although the first impact of 
civilization on barbarism is bound to produce untoward results, 
there is encouragement for the future in the undeniable allevia- 
tion of humen euffering which civilization has everywhere 
brought. Examining the problems of colonial administration 
from the point of view of the white officials, he lays great emphasis 
upon the importa»cc of continuity of policy. When an adminis- 
trative system was in the making, He used to urge the desira- 
bility of officials being given frequent periods of leave. The 
point was that it was better in the interest of continuity that 
officials should be away fairly often for a short time than that 
they should stay at their posts till a very long rest became 
necessary during which they might quite lose touch. He 
quaintly remarks that decentralization, co-operation and cor- 
tinuity in African administration correspond to faith, hope and 
charity in Christianity, and that the greatest of these is con- 
tinuity. His discussion of the preservation of health in Africa 
is most illuminating, and he incidentally points out that the 
separation of the living quarters of the natives from those of 
white people is essentially in the interests of health and has 
nothing whatever to do with race prejudice. 

We have not space to follow his most interesting essays - 
for that is what they are—on the advantages of ruling through 
native chiefs, of levying direct taxation and of respecting the 
landed rights of the natives, and on the best kind of education. 
On the subject of education, after describing what objects 
should be kept in view, he writes :~ 

““My sim has boen to urge that these results may best be 
achievod by placing the formation of character beforo the 





He has, of 


training of tho intellect, and to mako some few suggestions as 
to how this may be done—by boarding-schools ; by an adequato 
British staff; by so framing the grant code and regulations as 
to enlist the co-operation of the Mission Societies, and extend 
the control of Government over all educational agencies; and 
| finally, by the encouragement cf moral end religious instruction. 
| And by this I do not mean any particular system of philosophy 
or of creeds.” 

We wish that every Labour leader in this country could read 
what Sir Frederick Lugard has written about the value of 
tropical possessions to the massed populations of Europe. He 
finds that in thinking about British colonies the Labour Party 
is entirely on the wrong tack. He complains that the Research 
Department of the Labour Party recommends the relegation 
of colonial administration to international committecs. The 
Labour motive in making this recommendation is the assumption 
that material development benefits only the capitalist. Yet 
for generations the British Empire has been spreading throughout 
the world the idea of liberty. Surely that should appeal to a 
democracy. Why are we sometimes foreed to wonder, against 
our inclinations, whether most of the Labour leaders are really 





democrats ? 





AMERICANS ON THEMSELVES.* 
Tue two volumes before us will finally make Englishmen believe 
| that a new epoch has dawned in America. Our readers may recall 
| that Mr. Mencken (whose Prejudices, first and second series, we 
reviewed some time ago) is an American with characteristics 
which we have usually regarded as typically un-American. He 
is extremely, even passionately, critical of his country and all 
its ways. Now, either he or some sort of Zeitgeist by which he 
himself wes inspired has begun to affect other American critics, 
and in these two books taken together the Englishman will find 
@ spirit of gloom and self-deprecation after his own heart. It 
has been a question whether American civilization was going 
to develop on Anglo-Saxon lines? The matter has been in 
doubt, but if Mr. Mencken and the writers in Civilization in the 
Yl) Civilization én the United States. Jondon: Jonathan Cape. (25s. net.| 
——42} The American Language. By H. L. Mencken. Same pu isher, (290s, 
uct.) 
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United States are typical of enlightened thought in their country 
we have no further need of witness. This is the authentic spirit 
of Mrs. Gummidge, our moiher, a spirit which more than the 
bitter sea has separated England from the other races of the 
Continent, who have in their puzzlement called us “ The 
hypocritical English.” 

We are the only people who will understand the writers of 
Civilization in the United States, but we shall understand and 
rejoice and feel the cockles of our hearts warmed by the doleful 
but familiar tale of a country going to the dogs. The book is 
an inquiry by thirty Americans into all sorts of aspects of 
American life—the city, politics, journalism, poetry, art, the 
theatre, medicine, nerves, sex, the family, the small town, 
humour, and so forth. Here are all splendid subjects, for— 
especially the artistic ones—they can all be more or leas mourned 
over. But, true to the spirit of Mrs. Gummidge, there is not a 
word about architecture, which is unquestionably the principal 
and characteristic art form of America. It would never have 
done to have an article about that ! The compilers of this book 
would have had to admit that architecturally America leads the 
world. Modern German arehitecture is good, and we have our 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and are building up a good tradition, but 
America leads us in architecture just as we lead her in poctry. 
One of the most attractive articles and one which will surprise 
many English readers is that on the small town. We shall 
never understand the United States unless we are aware of the 
truths which it sets forth :— 

** The civilization of America is predominantly the civilization 
of the small town. The few libertarians and cosmopolites who 
continue to profess to see a broader culture developing along 
the Atlantic seaboard resent this fact, though they scarcely deny 
it. Thoy are too intelligent, too widened in vision to deny it. 
They cannot watch the tremendous growth and power and 
influence of secret societies, of chambers of commerce, of boosters’ 
clubs, of the Ford car, of moving pictures, of talking-machines, 
of evangelists, of nerve tonics, of tho Saturday Evening Post, 
of Browning societies, of circuses, or parades and pageants of 
every kind and dese ription, of family reunions, of pioncer picnics, 
of county fairs, of firemen’s conventions without secretly acknow- 
ledging it. And they know, if they have obtained a true per- 
spective of America, that there is no section of this vast political 
unit that does not possess—and even frequently boast—these 
unmistakably provincial signs and symbols. I do not mean to 
imply that such aspects mako America an unfit place in which 
to live. On the contrary, America’s very possession of them 
brings colour and rugged picturesqueness, ‘if not a little pathos, 
to the individual with imagination sufficient to find them. 
Mr. Dreiser found them and shed a triumphant tear. ‘ Dear, 
crude America ’ is to him a sweet and melancholy reality.” 
But this is a comparatively cheerful paragraph, and may give 
the reader a false impression of the book. If you have tears, 
prepare to shed them when you read Mr. Thorn Smith on Adver- 
tising, or Mr. Mencken on Politics, or Mr. Pach on Art. 

And how do these sons of Gummidge, these brothers of ours, 
express themselves ? In Mr. Mencken’s book’, an enlarged and 
rewritten edition of a book published three years ago, that is 
thoroughly, and we should think for the most part correctly, 
explained. We may have slight doubts as to the complete 
accuracy of some of Mr. Mencken's findings because of the 
undoubted inaccuracy of some of the colloquialisms which he 
attributes to the English. The book ranges so ambitiously 
among the intimate talk of so many different strata of society 
that one cannot be surprised at an occasional mistake. Mr. 
Mencken says that we cling to a fossil system of numerals, and 
in common speech the Iinglishman says “ seven-and-forty ” 
instead of forty-seven, which he holds to be a survival from 
the Anglo-Saxon ; actually this inversion is almost obsolete. It 
is interesting to see that directly in America is going the way 
presently went long ago in English: “In English usage, with 
‘to proceed,’ the word directly is always used to signify dimme- 
diately ; in American a contingency gets into it, and it may mean 
no more than soon.” But in England quite does not really mean, 
as Mr. Mencken thinks, completely, entirely, wholly, altogether, 
but is more often used in the sense he calls “ American ’’—i.¢., 
“he sings quite well.” The words jolly and fix are a source of 
international misunderstanding. In English colloquial usage 
jolly, he complains, means almost anything; “ it intensifies all 
other adjectives, even including miserable and homesick. . . 
The Englishman is jolly bored, his dog is jolly keen, things at 
the shop are jolly dear.” But the Americans compete !—‘‘ Mary 
fixed her hair. The cook is fixing the gravy. The unjust judge 
was fixed. John is well fixed” (as we should say, is a warm man). 

We wish we had space to go into what Mr. Mencken says on 
titles and honorifics in England, for we should like to cross 





swords with him in his dictum in several instances. For example, 
that “a dentist, a shopkeeper or a clerk can never be a gentle- 
man, except by courtesy.” Mr. Mencken is twenty years 
behind the times ; to go no further, the present writer can think 
of acquaintance in each of these positions whose “ gentility” 
is questioned by nobody. His list of American euphemisms is 


charming. “Undertaker: mortician. The barber's shop; 
tensorial parlour, Shopwalker: aisle manager. Pawnshop: 
loan-office. Underclothes: B.V.D.’s.”. “The heads of busi- 


nesses are called presidents (I know of one president whose staff 
consists of two typists)” Again: ‘I wandered into a uni- 
versity knowing nobody and casually asked for the Dean, and 
somebody asked, ‘ Which Dean ?’” 
“ Perhaps I reached the extreme at a theatre in Boston, when 
I wanted something, I forget what, and was told that I must 
apply to the chief of the ushers. He was a mild little man, who 
had something to do with people getting into thoir seats, rather 
a come-down from the pomp and circumstance of his title. 
Growing interested, I examined my program, with the following 
result: It is not a large theatre, but it has a press-representative, 
a treasurer (box-office clerk), an assistant treasurer (box-office 
junior clerk), an advertising-agent, our old friend the chief of the 
ushers, a stage-manager, & head-e’ectrictin, a master of properties 
(in England called props), a leader of the orchestra (pity this— 
why not president 7), and a matron (occupation unknown).” 
But, of course, the most marked characteristic of the American 
language is the way in which it wells out of the soil. ‘The 
American advertiser is an extraordinarily diligent manu- 
facturer of new terms.” Some of them are so familiar 
to us in this country that we forget their origin—Soda-mint, 
dictograph, listerine, pianola, kodak, vaseline, mobiloil, thermos. 
Mr. Mencken quotes a Horatian ode of unknown authorship made 
up of such words, and transcribes it “ for the joy of connoisseurs.” 
““Chipeco thermos dioxygen, temco sonora tuxedo 
Resinol fiat bacardi, camera ansco wheatena ; 
Antiskid pebeco calox, oleo tyco barometer 
Postum nabisco ! 

Prestolite arco congoleum, karo aluminum kryptok, 

Crisco balopticon lysol, jello bellans, carborundum ! 

Ampico clysmic swoboda, pantasote necco britannica 

Encyclopxdia ?” 

What a Frenchman or a German would make of the eight lines 
is beyond human power to imagine. Mr. Mencken thinks that 
it would be difficult to concoct a similar ode with trade-mark 
words invented in the British Isles. We have not “terms 
sufficiently artificial to bestow the exotic remoteness which is 
accountable for the aroma of the American ode.” The reader 
must not think from the somewhat frivolous extracts that we 
have made from Mr. Mencken’s book that there is nothing in 
it for the scholar and the etymologist. It is, in fact, a book full 
of learning, the only one of its kind, and is obviously the fruit of 
years of research. 





LORD HOOD AT TOULON.* 

Tue occupation of Toulon by the British and Allied forces from 
August to December, 1793, at the invitation of the moderate 
Republicans and Royalists in the town, is a well-known episode, 
because the young artillery oflicer, Napoleon Bonaparte, played 
an active part in the Jacobin army which besieged and retook 
the place. But Professor Rose’s new account of the affair 

based on the despatches and on the correspondence of Lord 
Hood, who commanded the British fleet in the Mediterranean 

puts it in proper perspective and throws fresh light on the details. 
The failure of the Allies to retain the chief naval station of 
Southern France which fortune had placed in their hands was 
mainly due, of course, not to Napoleon but to their own interne- 
cine jealousics and to the incompetence of the Spanish and 
Neapolitan troops. Had Austria sent an army into Provence 
to co-operate with Hood’s flect the Jacobin levies would have 
been swept away and the revolt against the Convention might 
have spread far and wide. But Austria would not move until 
the Court of Turin agreed to give up a small piece of disputed 
territory on the Milanese border, and thus the golden oppor- 
tunity was lost. The only foreign troops who gave Hood any 
substantial help were the Piedmontese, who fought well. It 
appears, however, that Hood and the military commander, 
Lord Mulgrave, misled the Government at home by their cheerful 
optimism, and encouraged Pitt and Dundas to believe that 
Toulon needed no reinforcements. The consequence was that, 


while the Jacobins were hastily strengthening their torces outs'de 
Toulon, Dundas ordered Hood to send away two of his best 


= Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. 
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regiments to Gibraltar for the West Indies. The troops were 
afterwards ordered to return, but there was so much delay that 
they did not reach Toulon till long after the evacuation. Further, 
Hood, with the best intentions, detached so many of his ships 
on missions to Genoa, Tunis and elsewhere, that he had a very 
inadequate force left when the crisis came. 

Napoleon did not display such exceptional skill in the direction 
of the Jacobin artillery as is commonly supposed. He was a 
trained gunner and a brave man in an army of amateurs and 
cowards. In the last sortie of the besiegers, for example, a 
whole French division broke and ran away when attacked by a 
few hundred Allied troops led by a detachment of the Royals. 
Napoleon is always praised for his recognition of the fact that, 
if the Allies could be driven from the western peninsula over- 
looking the inner roadstead of Toulon, the British fleet would 
be compelled to make for the open sea to escape destruction. 
Lord Mulgrave had seen the importance of the peninsula from 
the first, and had occupied the heights of La Grasse in September, 
1793, and built a small fort, called after him. The fort, however, 
was not completed, owing to the incompetence of the Spanish 
general entrusted with the command of the position, and it was 
very weakly held. When the Jacobins attacked it early in the 
morning of December 17th they outnumbered the 700 defenders 
by about ten to one. Even then, although Bonaparte himself 
Ied the reserve column to the attack, they might have been 
repulsed had not the Spanish troops run away, while the Spanish 
general in the rear refused to send reinforcements. Napoleon 
had all the luck, as Professor Rose 
points out also that this defeat might not have been conclusive 


on many later occasions. 





| would kill out many of the indigenous species. 


had not the hill fort to the north of Toulon been surprised and | 


taken almost at the same time by the French army operating on 
the east of the town. The garrison was reduced to 1,500 effectives 
and could not hope to recover the lost positions from which the 


town and harbour were commanded. Napoleon’s real merit 
lay, not so much in the capture of Fort Mulgrave as in the 
persistence with which he constructed battery after battery 


along the western shore of the roadstead and subjected Hood’s 
fleet bombardment. Hood soon found out, like 
his successors at Gallipoli, that ships, and especially big ships, 
were unequally matched against forts. One of Napoleon’s 
guns had a range of over three miles, and his fire was far more 
accurate than that of the ships eould possibly be. Sir Sidney 
Smith, the future hero of Acre, told Lord Auckland in a letter 
that the ‘ Princess Royal’ had been firing for three weeks at a 
two-gun battery “* without making any impression on the heap of 
sand of which it was formed, while every shot from the shore 
struck some part of her rigging and hull.” 


to incessant 


We are particularly interested in what Professor Rose says 


| 
| species, despite many earlicr assertions to the contrary. 


which could hardly be credited.”” The Allied intervention in 
French domestic quarrels helped the faction against whom it was 
directed and injured the party whom it was designed to assist. 





ANIMAL IMMIGRANTS IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
OnE docs not need to be a biological expert in order to appreciate 
the merit and profound interest of the book which a veteran 
New Zealander naturalist, Mr. G. M. Thomson, has written 
on the many species of animals and plants which have been 
introduced into New Zealand since the islands were first visited 
by Captain Cook in 1769. In no other country can the problem 
of acclimatization be studied with such precision. New Zealand 
is separated from the nearest large country, Australia, by a 
turbulent ocean, half as wide as the Atlantic. The native 
fauna and flora are well known—the only mammals, for example, 
were the dog, rat and two kinds of bat—and the circumstances 
under which most, if not all, of the alien species were intro- 
duced are on record. New Zealand has had many enthusiasts 
who sought to acclimatize in their new land the animals and 
plants that they knew and loved in the old country. Mr. 
Thomson’s book aims at being a comprehensive account, based 
on written evidence and on his own observations for half a 
century, of the varying fortunes of at least six hundred species 
of animals and of many species of plants which have been 
imported into New Zealand since Cook’s day. Darwin, in 
writing The Origin of Species in 1859, foresaw that New Zealand 
would afford a test case. Apparently he was wrong in thinking 
that—apart from human intervention—the imported species 
Further, we 
may note at once Mr. Thomson’s remarkable conclusion that 
any introduced 
The 
belief that New Zealand rabbits, for instance, would be like 
Joseph's coat, of many colours, appears to be unfounded. 


he knows of no definite permanent change in 


Rabbits have been, of course, the most mischievous of all 


the animals New Zealand. Thomson has 
found that rabbits were brought from Sydney before 1838, 


brought into Mr. 


| and that many persons, unconscious of the harm they were 


about the effect produced in Toulon and throughout Provence | 


by the Allied intervention. It paralysed the anti-Jacobins and 
geined for their opponents the support of most Frenchmen. 
Ceneral O’ Hara, who had succeeded Mulgrave, wrote to Dundas, 
in November, 1793 :— 

‘** The people of this country from the first arrival of the English 
have never taken any active part in supporting the common 
cause. A want of energy pervades the whole. They scem 
solely to depend on the combined forces for their defence, and 
on their humanity for their subsistence ; and I am told that this 
apathy extends to the whole of this and the ncighbouring 
provinces.” 

There were large numbers of moderate Republican and Royalist 
refugees who had fled from the Red Terror to Toulon, but few 
of them could or would fight side by side with the Allies against 
their countrymen. Most of them were a source of embarrass- 
ment to the Allied troops, who openly expressed their contempt 
for the Toulonese and were hated in return. Bonaparte had 
predicted in his first pamphlet, Le Souper de Beaucaire, that the 


party which called in a foreign fleet to its aid would live to | 


repent of its unpatriotic action. “If you do that, you will in 
a week have sixty thousand patricts ranged against you.” 
Borapart Fre 





rte was right. nchmen, who had no sympathy with 
the ferocious doctrinaires of Paris, nevertheless felt humiliated 
by the foreign occupation of the great French naval station. 





The Jacobins, detested though they were, could profit by this ; 


sentiment of nationality. Even the cruel massacres perpetrated 
by Fréron and Barras on the inhabitants who did not leave 
Toulon with the Allics failed to check this patriotic movement. 
The dockyard and the fleet, which Hood and his Spanish col- 
leacuc had failed to destroy utterly when they had the chance, 
were rapidly repaired and reconstructed. Ten months later 
Nelson wrote, ‘ ‘The French have put together a fleet at Toulon 


doing, imported rabbits into various districts. In the ’seventies 
the rabbits turned great areas of South Island, especially in 
Otago, into a desert, and for twenty years all efforts to check 
them were vain. The farmers put down poisoned grain and 
thus destroyed all the partridges:and pheasants. The stoats 
and weasels introduced in large numbers to kill the rabbits 
also disposed of many of the native birds, though it is noted 
that some of the birds have learned how to kill stoats. But 
nature has come to the rescue. The rabbits, in many districts, 
multiplied beyond the capacity of the land to sustain them, 
became a prey to disease, and gradually declined in numbers. 
“Large areas of hill country in the wetter districts are now 
completely clear of rabbits,” according to Mr. James Begg, of 
Mosgiel. Possibly the rich pastures which the rabbits spoiled 
will in time recover their old luxuriant vegetation. The first 
European animal to enter New Zealand, other than the ship’s 
black rats, was probably the pig. Cook put some pigs ashore, 
and other British visitors gave pigs to the natives. The animals 
ran loose and were the progenitors of the wild pigs that abound 
in New Zealand. In some places these wild pigs attack sheep, 
especially young lambs; they are also fond of young rabbits, 
which they dig out of the burrows. In the bush country, 
especially in tho voleanic districts of North Island, there are 
wild horses, the descendants of stray animals, and there are many 
wild cattle. Various species of deer have been introduced 
from time to time and have, on the whole, done well. In the 
hill-country of North Island and in the Southern Alps the red 
some from Windsor Park and some from the Highlands— 


deer 
have multiplied rapidly, so that deer-stalkers can probabl) 
better sport in New Zealand than Indeed, ** the 
attraction of red deer shooting is now to be reckoned as one of 
s point of view.” The 
hite-tailed or Virginian 
Fight 
and these fine animals are now 
of the cats introduced 


at home. 


the assets of the country from a tourist’ 
fallow deer, the Sambur deer and the w 
deer have also found the new conditions favourable. 


chamois were imported in 1907, 
; 





numerous in the Southern Alps. Some 


} 
game, and t} 


no dog would tackle 





by settlers took to hunting re are now many 


fierce that 


often so stron 
Packs of wild dogs, also the descendants of 


wild cats g and 


one single-handed. 
animals, were common some years ago but have been 
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exterminated. Hedgehogs wete imported by a Christchurch 
resident in 1894, and are now so plentiful as to be a pest to the 
poultry-farmers and gardeners. 

The failures with imported birds have been more numerous 
than the successes. The familiar brown owl, pigeon, thrush, 
blackbird, rook, starling, chaffinch and house-sparrow, among 
others, appear to have established themselves, as well as the 
mallard and the Australian black swan. The partridge and 
pheasant have failed utterly, not so much because they are 
attackeil by hawks and ferrets as because the smaller birds 
eat up the insects on which the larger birds mainly depend. 
Mr. Thomson notes that the thrush retains its old habits and 
commences to sing in May, though that is at the beginning of 
the New Zealand winter; it breeds in September and October 
and usually breeds again later in the season. Starlings thrive 
greatly; they are said to have exterminated the grasshopper 
and other insects, but they are accused of ravaging the orchards, 
as in Australia. The sparrow, like the rabbit, has proved a 
doubtful blessing, though in 1864 the Auckland Provincial 
Government was offering thirty shillings a pair for imported 
house-sparrows, Mr. Thomson is inclined to defend the sparrow 
against the angry farmer; he admits, however, that New 
Zealand sparrows have an unpleasant habit of picking flowers 
to pieces-—especially the spring flowers. Brown trout have been 
successfully naturalized in New Zealand waters; but many 
aitempts to introduce salmon have apparently had little or no 
result, for the young fish, after leaving the rivers for the sea, 
have failed to return. Mr. Thomson deals fully also with the 
many imported plants. The blackberry, we may note, has 
thriven all too well, so that it is now regarded as “the most 
noxious weed in New Zealand” and goats are kept to cat it 
down. On the other hand, the primrose and cowslip, when 
planted or sown in the bush or in the open, have failed to 
establish themselves. But we must leave Mr. Thomson's 
learned and fascinating book, which will become a classic of 
acclimatization. 





THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA.* 

TuERE is in medicine no more romantic story than that of 
the fight against malaria, the scourge not only of the white 
man living in the tropics, but, as Dr. Watson shows in this 
fascinating book, of the yellow and darker skinned races as well, 
In this fight British investigators have played an honourable 
part; the work of such-men as Patrick Manson and Ronald 
Ross rendered possible thegreat success of anti-malarial measures. 
Although much still remains to be done, the result of well- 
planned anti-malarial work has already had a profound effect 
on the health of communities living in malarial districts and 
has enabled work, such as the construction of the Panama 
Canal, to be carried to completion which, without such anti- 
malarial measures, would have been extremely difficult or, indeed, 
wellnigh impossible. Not only are the works of peace impeded 
by malaria, but the operations of war may suffer in like manner. 
‘the problem of the Balkan campaign was to a great extent the 
problem of malaria, while in East Africa this disease cost us 
many lives and greatly increased the difficulties of an arduous 
campaign. 

This intermittent fever is not a disease only of modern times. 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, in his learned FitzPatrick Lectures 
on Greck Medicine in Rome, recently reviewed in the 
Spectator, tells us that by 500 B.c. malaria had already 
established itself in Greece, Sicily and the southern part 
of the Italian peninsula, that Sophocles gives an unmis- 
takable description of an attack, while in Aristotle’s time Creece 
had become highly malarious. The following words of the 
Jecturer are worthy of attention. Speaking of the infectious 
diseases which so frequently devastated Reme he says: “The 
first of them, that to which the minds of my hearers will turn 
at once, is malaria, not merely for its medical importance but 
also for its remarkable bearings on history”; and he proceeds 
to suggest that the ruin of Greece, and later of Rome, 
was in no small degree due to the debilitating, enervating and 
devastating effects of malaria. 

The problem of the origin and control of this terrible scourge 
naturally exercised the minds of the Roman citizens, and it is 
remarkable how near they got to its elucidation. Thus Varro 
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(210-116 B.c.) warns against expending money on pestilential 
lands, for “tiny, even invisible, animals are bre@ in marshes 
which enter by the mouth and nostrils”; and Dr. Watson 
recalls that Sir Patrick Manson suggested that the infected 
mosquito carried the malarial parasites to water, which when 
drunk by man infected him. Again, Columella, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, wrote: ‘Nor, indeed, must there be a 
marsh near the buildings nor adjoining a public highway, for 
a marsh always throws up noxious and poisonous steams during 
the heats, and breeds animals armed with mischievous stings, 
which fly upon us in exceeding thick swarms.” Sir Clifford 
Allbutt further records that in the fifth century B.c. the city 
of Selinus, in Sicily, struck a beautiful coin in honour of Empe. 
docles, recording how he stopped an endemic of fever by drainin g 
a certain marsh. Thus the ideas of the parasite, the mosquito 
and drainage of marshy ground had all occurred to these ancient 
investigators, yct their truth was not established till the close 
of the nineteenth century. First, in 1880, the Italian investi- 
gator Laveran discovered the malarial parasite in the blocd of 
patients; then Manson, who had proved that Filaria nocturna, 
the organism responsible for elephantiasis, was present in certain 
mosquitoes, suggested that the malarial parasite infected a 
mosquito, and Ross, taking up this suggestion in 1898, proved 
that the parasites are taken up from infected patients by 
mosquitoes (anopheles), where they undergo a cycle of develop- 
ment and are later reinjected into man. 

“Such was the state of our knowledge when carly in January, 
1901, I found myself in Klang, in the Federated Malay States,” 
writes Dr. Watson. <A great advance surely in twenty years, 
yet it is not to be supposed that the old theories of a miasma 
would be quickly cast aside by the public; moreover, the 
practical application of the newly ascertained facts had yet t 
be demonstrated. Dr. Watson approached his task with an 
enthusiasm and zeal which is beyond praise. His attention to 
details was extraordinary, but had it not been for this attention 
the wonderful success which has attended his efforts 
would have been impossible. The methods to be adopted 
required careful consideration. The Italians were in favour of 
the free use of quinine and protection by mosquito netting, and 
Koch also favoured the regular administration of the drug. 
Fortunately, Dr. Watson chose the method of destruction of the 
breeding places of the anophelenes, but, as later work showed, 
luck had no little to do with the choice of the first areca to be 
dealt with, the town of Klang. At the time the scheme for 
dealing with Klang had becn inaugurated the knowledge of the 
species of mosquitoes carrying malaria was very imperfect. 
“The Malay Peninsula may from the malarial standpoint be 
divided into several zones, which may conveniently be distin- 
guished as the Mangrove Zone, the Coastal Plain, the Coastal 
Hills, the Inland Plain and the Inland Hills.” Now, different 
species of mosquitoes breed in these zones, and cach specics, 
at least each of the two main species of malaria carriers, namel\ 
anopheles umbrosus and anopheles maculatus, require quite 
different measures for their extermination. In the Mangrove 
Zone, and in that of Coastal Plain and low Coastal Hills, anopheles 
umbrosus has its sway, and destruction of the surrounding jungle, 
combined with drainage of the marshy ground, cradicates the 
pest. Klang is in this area, and the steps taken resulted in 
instant suecess. But in the jungle of the Inland Hills wmbrosus 
does not breed, and opening up the jungle results in developing 
breeding places for maculatus, and the better drained the area 
and the cleaner the hill stream, the more suitable does it become 
for this mosquito. So that if, as was at one time possible, the 
initial experiment had been made in the town of Seremban, 
situated among the Inland Hills, it is conceivable and, indeed, 
highly probable, that matters would have been made worse 
instead of better, with disastrous results to the development of 
anti-malarial measures in the Federated States. With success 
attending the first experiment Dr. Watson and his associates 
were encouraged to proceed and to battle with the new problems 
that the extension of their efforts encountered. Anopheles 


‘ maculatus was dealt with by carrying the drain pipes under- 


ground, no light task in the steep ravines, and this was later 
supplemented by “ oiling” with petroleum. 

The success which has attended these various measures has 
been truly remarkable. Previously the death-rate among the 
imported Indian labourers was simply appalling. Thus, on the 
Seafield estate it was in 1911, the year a drainage scheme was 
started, no less than 144 per thousand. This, by 1919, had been 


reduced to 37. The spleen rate—i.e., the number of cases of 
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enlarged spleen among the surviving children—was equally 
favourably influenced. The women used to say: ‘“‘ We cannot 
have children here, and the children we bring die”; but now 
this is all changed, children are born on the estate and live free 
from malaria, so that Dr. Watson with justifiable pride is able 
to include in his book an excellent photograph of the mothers 
and children on the Seafield Estate. 

But the saving of life has not been the only benefit to the 
Federated Malay States from all this anti-malarial work, 
although this life saving alone would have been sufficient 
justification for the expenditure of the necessary funds. Finan- 
cially, the benefits have been stupendous, Dr. Watson estimates 
that the measures taken have resulted in the saving of millions 
of pounds in addition to saving approximately 100,000 lives. 
It is advisable to ponder well these words of the writer: ‘If we 
estimate the wealth of a country by what its inhabitants produce, 
the saving of these lives and the value of their work lead our 
thoughts into figures that stagger us; but only do so because 
we rarcly count the cost of disease, and have not yet realized 
the value of medical research and the prevention of discase. 
As a nation, are we really practical ?’’ Words applicable not 
only to the malaria problem. 

Sir Ronald Ross says in the short preface that Dr. Watson 
“has thrown into the work a degree of energy and enthusiasm 
which has not been exceeded in any anti-malaria campaign 
which has been carried out since we learned the manner in which 
it is carried from man to man,” and the book is worthy of the 
man thus eulogized. Practical, well written, excellently illus- 
trated, and containing chapters contributed by other workers 
in the anti-malaria campaign, it is all that such a book should be. 


ANGLICANISM.* 





Ir would be difficult to find a better statement of what the ! 


the theology of the Spectator” than these 
lectures. They are exceptionally outspoken, exceptionally 
Jucid, and exceptionally sane. That they should have been 
delivered by an English Bishop at the invitation of the highest 
authority in the Swedish Church is in every way matter for 
congratulation; and we may hope, with the lecturer, that, 
by entering into closer relations with this venerable Church, 
‘the Church of England may recover touch with Continental 
Protestantism as a whole, and thus take up again a tradition 
the interruption of which has been mischievous both in England 
and in Europe.” 

The Bishop of Durham has the name, in sectarian circles, 
of being a party man. Seldom was a charge wider of the mark. 
He has, indeed—what no party man ever has—a singular 
power of secing things as they are, which makes it impossible 
for him to regard the Church of England as anything but Pro- 
testant ; his grasp of actuality has shown him that the critical 
movement, with which he is not always personally in sym- 
pathy, can neither be ignored nor arrested ; and he has a tem- 
peramental lack of that smoothness which is commonly asso- 
ciated with the episcopal office. He is intolerant of insincerity ; 
and, as sincerity is rather a lay than a clerical virtue, he repre- 
sents rather the lay than the clerical element in the Church. 
Neither can be dispensed with; but, as the latter is at present 
predominant, it is not amiss that the former should be rein- 
forced. Anglicanism is the statement of a standpoint rather 
than the manifesto of a school. 

‘No experience is so potent in shaking men’s hold on dis- 
tinctive beliefs as that of defending them,” he remarks acutely. 
This is why the most effective criticism of religion comes from 
within. With regard to the bearing of subscription on such 
criticism, we cannot improve upon Paley’s solution—i.e., that 
the rule is the animys imponentis, and that the inquiry is 
** Who is the imponens ?”’ and “* What is his mind?” In the 
case of the Thirty-nine Articles the imponens is the legislature 
of the 13th Eliz. (1571), and the intention was “‘t 
office in the Church all abettors of Popery ; Anabaptists, who 
were at that time a powerful party on the Continent ; Puritans, 
who were hostile to an episcopal constitution ; and (in general) 
the members of such leading sects or foreign establishments 
as threatened to overthrow our own.” It an 


Church Times calls ‘ 


is only by 


anachronism that the Articles can be held to apply to later 


controversies; persons who do not fall under one or other of 
these three categories are entitled to subscribe. 


* Anglicanism : Lectures on the Olaus Petri Foundation delivered at Upsala 
September; 1920. By Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, London 
Macwillan. (3s, 6d.) 





to exclude from | 


It is obvious on which of the cxisting sections of Anglicanism 
the difficulty presses. 

“The Anglo-Catholic Movoment is confessedly Romanizing. 
. » « Instretching the duration of the undivided Catholic Church 
to so late a date as 1054, the whole case for the English Reforma- 
tion is surrendered and the work of the English Reformers ia 
wholly disallowed.” 
And, when this is “ supplemented by an argument from ‘ Chris- 
tian Experience’ which serves to authenticate, explicitly or 
implicitly, the whole Roman system,” can we wonder at the 
frequency of secession among persons rather logical than well- 
informed, and temperamental than judicious ? The wonder is 
that secessions are not more numerous and more important 
than they are. The Bishop quotes from the Report of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress of 1920—published, strange as it may 
appear, by the 8.P.C.K.—in which the Roman See is described 
as one “ with which it is frankly anomalous that we should not 
be in communion. . . . Do we not long for the day when we 
can get rid of a provincialism, which has perhaps been inevitable, 
but is essentially pedantic ?.. .” and “ escape from a situation 
almost unbearably absurd ?”” 

We recognize the great courage of a Bishop who allows himscli 
to say of the recent Lambeth Conference that 
“its method—its maintenance of apparent unanimity by the 
use of vague and ambiguous language, which is capable of varying 
and even conflicting interpretations—is peculiarly unfortunate ; 
for it really deceives nobody who is cognizant of the actual state 
of affairs within tho Anglican Communion, and must tend to 
empty of practical value all the official pronouncements of tho 
united Anglican Episcopate. Unanimity ceases to bo 
morally impressive when it appears to be the result of calculating 
diplomacy ” ; 
who tells us that in the matter of the National Mission of 1916 
the Archbishops ‘ yiclded to the disordered enthusiasm of the 
time’; who describes the Enabling Act as “ a fatal measure ” ; 
who defends the principle of Establishment and that of a 
National Church ; who has a good word for private patronage, 
for family livings, and for “the parson’s freehold.” These 
rights are obviously open to abuse ; but to surrender them to the 
Bishops and the so-called “‘ Good Churchmen ” may be to invite 
some new abuses. If we get an official, or Dull, Church we 
shall have something more mischievous than either the High, the 
Broad, or the Low. He perhaps over-emphasizes the need of 
uniformity. ‘In the towns the most pressing episcopal embar- 
rassments arise from the lawlessness of the parochial clergy,” 
which “ perplex and humiliate the episcopate.” Our differences 
of opinion and divergencies of ritual are certainly great; and, 
in so far as they are due to the preponderance of what Fattison 
calls “‘the Party of Ignorance,” are a source of weakness: 
Anglicanism is rather, from this point of view, a menagerie 
than a Church. So that it is not surprising that the Bishops are 
making a stand against such Eucharistic developments as 
Reservation and Benediction, Yet, when the full doctrine of 
the Mass is taught, and its full ceremonial practised, without 
even an Evangelical Bishop venturing to protest, a crusade 
against such details is unlikely either to excite enthusiasm or 
to meet with success. In view of the “ incorrigible incoherences”’ 
of our system, the Bishops will inevitably be driven to amit 
the congregational principle in theory, as they have already 
admitted it in practice. What is important is that it shall be 
employed rationally, and confined to town churches where a 
given congregation is agreed in demanding ritual of a certain 
type. This would enable us to concentrate on the defence of 
single church areas from innovation. The liberty now given 
by the Bishops to foolish clergymen to transform our village 
services into a bad imitation of a Roman function has done more 
than any other cause to empty our churches and to weaken the 
hold of religion on our people. 





SIR EDWIN LUTYENS.* 
Sin Lavrence WsAvsR is not only an exceedingly able archi- 
tectural critic, but also a writer of considerable distinction, and, 
with the work Of Sir Edwin Lutyens as his theme, his latest 
book should have a very prosperous career. The far-sighted 
who are already possessed of Sir Laurence’s larger Lutyens book 
published in 1913 and now out of print—will find little fresh 


| in the present volume, which is no doubt issued to meet @ 
popular demand for ‘More about the Cenotaph Architect.” 


An excellent presentation of that monument graces the wrapper, 
and, as the author says, ‘ He (Sir Edwin) has by one little work 


* Lutyens’ Houses end Gardens. By Sir Laurence Weaver. London: Cotntng 


life. (10s. 6d. net.J 
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—the Cenotaph—made joy in fine architecture a possession of 
the people.” It is a fine phrase and we are eager to believe it 
true, but we cannot help wondering whether the crowding 
emotions aroused by memorics leave much room in the minds 
and hearts of the people for any aesthetic appreciation of the 
actual memorial. 

However that may be, the Cenotaph has become an object of 
peculiar reverence, its designer has won popular esteem, and 
any work “ by the author of the Cenotaph ” is now secure of an 
interested and generally approving public. An architect with 

** good Press ” is, we believe, a new phenomenon in England ; 
and as the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens is more worthy of notice 
than that of any other English architect now living, the unsought 
publicity given to his buildings may well have a far-reaching 
effect in the aesthetic education of a public still disturbingly 
insensitive. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens is unique on many ways, and, to be at 
once an “architect's architect,” a ‘fashionable architect,” a 
“ national architect,” and now a « people’ s architect ’’ is surely 
a position as rarely achieved as deserved. If Sir Edwin is pre- 
eminent he is fortunately not alone, and to study his work is 
to survey a large tract of contemporary architectural practice, 
its development and its tendencies. 

He is the actual father of a great number of admirable build- 
ings, but he is also the spiritual god-father of an amazing amount 
of good work up and down the country by other men quick to 
develop his suggestions in their own individual ways. He, 
like Norman Shaw and Philip Webb before him, has set up a 
fresh standard of excellence and of criticism, and to-day, so far 
at least as domestic work is concerned, the best contemporary 
British architecture holds a high and honourable place. In 
writing of Nashdom, one of the larger Lutyens country houses, 
Sir Laurence Weaver considers that rare quality of originality, 
in the exercise of which Sir Edwin is so conspicuously happy. 

“To most observers it will appear that Nashdom is invested 
with the quality which, for want of a better name, is known as 
originality. Hackneyed in use and idea as this word is, it 
may be accepted as reasonably descriptive if it carries the 
limitations of meaning which Coventry Patmore laid down. 
He claimed that originality, in art as in manners, ‘consists 
simply in a man’s being upon his own line; in his advancing 
with a single mind towards his unique apprehension of good, 
and in his doing so in harmony with the universal laws.’ The 
sort of sham originality which finds its issue in antics, oddities 
and crudities of architectural expression is, im fact, violating 
those reasonable laws which have crystallized as traditions of 
design and building. True originality finds its outlet ‘in 
upholding those laws and illustrating them and making them 
unprecedentedly attractive by its own peculiar emphases and 
modulations.’ It is precisely in this fashion that Sir Edwin 
Lutyens succeeds in giving a personal character and distinction 
to his work. In some of his earliest buildings there are conceits 
that cannot justly resist the harsh name of quaint, but, as his 
ert has matured, they have dropped away. Hoe has_ been 
content in his later work to follow the narrow path of tradition, 
but always with emphases and modulations of his own. 

In his preface the author hints that we may expect “in due 
course” another book dealing exhaustively with all the more 
notable of Sir Edwin’s works, domestic, civic, monumental, and 
including the great buildings at Delhi. It will be very welcome. 





ANCIENT ART.* 
Tuts book—a translation from the French—is rendered delightful 
by its extraordinarily good photographic reproductions of the 
arts of the ancients. The examples are most happily chosen. 
In books of this kind the dullest subjects are too often taken 
for the illustrations. Here just the reverse is the case. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a better selection, whether the subject 
is primitive Greek art, the Great Period, or the Decadence. 
The Egyptian arts are well illustrated, while the specimens of 
Roman sculpture and Roman engineering are as good as possible, 
considering the space available and the size of the page. No onc 
who gets hold of this book and turns its pages will fail to be 
pleased, granted that he or she has a mind which can be moved 
by the beautiful. For the present writer perhaps the greatest 
discovery in the volume is the example of “ Hispano-Phocnician 
Art (Fifth Century s.c.). Head from Elche. (Louvre). That 
is a strange inscription to find under the head of a modern- 
looking lady, but ancient sculpture is always full of such sur- 
prises. No doubt, when the new bas-relief found in a remnant 
of the great wall of Athens is reproduced we shall hold it strangely 
Two athletes, one with a cat 
by Elie Faure. ~Johu Lane. 


curious {rom this point of view. 


° History of Art. 
[2ls, net.) 


“Art. London ; 


” Anci ient 





on a string and the other with a dog under similar rgstraint, 
executed with great verve, is not the kind of thing one would 
naturally expect in a piece of archaic sculpture. Let us hope 
we shall see it in the next edition of this attractive book. 





DELEGATED LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Ceci T. Carr’s valuable little book on Delegated Legislation 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net) deals with a question 
which has attracted public notice in connexion with the Defence 
of the Realm Act, but which has a far wider scope. It is not 
generally realized that many, perhaps most, of the laws annually 
made by Parliament depend for their interpretation and practical 
effect on laws—in the shape of rules and regulations—made 
subsequently by the departments. Mr. Carr cites the Seeds 
Act of 1920, which was intended to prevent the sale of bad seeds, 
The operative clause ran thus :— 

“The Minister may, after consultation with representatives 
of the interests concerned make regulations generally 
for the purpose of carrying this Act into e ffect and in particular 

so Se prescribing the seeds . . . to which this Act 

is to apply.” 
As Mr. Carr says, 
ment of legislation. 
words: ‘ For Particulars see Small Handbills. 
instances of the kind might be given. ‘“* Dera” 
as giving power to prohibit dog-shows or whistling for cabs or 
the sale of chocolates in theatres—for the better defence of the 
realm—but many normal statutes are just as vague and confer 
powers that are just as comprehensive and obscure. Mr. Carr 
maintains that Parliament has no time nor capacity to legislate 
in detail, and that it must trust the Exccutive to deal with 
specific emergencies. But he admits that, if we are to be saved 
from arbitrary government, we must look well to the safeguards 
provided. He puts special stress on the necessity of laying down 
definite limits, in any Act of Parliament, within which the 
delegated power is to be exercised. The courts can then be 
invoked if those limits are overstepped by ambitious bureaucrats 
in Whitehall. Under “ Dora,” in the case of the Newcastle 
Breweries an attempt was made to requisition a citizen’s goods 
and deny him the right to have the fair market value as deter- 
mined judicially, but the High Court declared that a regulation 
authorizing such monstrous injustice was null and void. Unfor- 
tunately, many private citizens who have been wronged by 
departments cannot afford to take proceedings, when they 
know that the Crown will pile up costs and resort to every 
technical expedient to deny them justice. Mr. Carr does not 
take this consideration into account. He gives ‘a technical 
description of the form and publication of rules and orders, and 
concludes with a sketch of the historical development of delegated 
kegislation, from the ordinances and proclamations of the Tudors 
and Stuarts to the present day. His book deserves scrious 
attention. 


“the Act is a kind of preliminary announce- 
Across it there might be stamped the 
7” Innumerable 
was interpreted 





MR. BURGIN’S MEMOIRS 
Mr. G. B. Bureiy, the veteran journalist and novelist, 
written a second book of reminiscences, under the title of More 
Memoirs (and Some Travels) (Hutchinson, 16s. net), which 
The chapiers of travel relate to Canada, 
spent 


has 


is pleasant reading. 
which the author knows well, and to Turkey, 
some time years ago as secretary to the late General Valentine 
Baker. But Mr. Burgin is chiefly goneerned with the literary 
life—with the many editors and authors that he has known, 
with the vagaries of publishers and the whimsicalities of would-be 


where he 


contributors and amateur critics, and with the clubs that 
journalists and actors frequent. Mr. Burgin does not draw 
| rose-coloured pictures of his profession. He devotes a whole 


chapter to the carly struggles and disappointments of authors 
who are now well known. But he contesses himself an optimist 
and denounces the fashionable pessimism which, he humorously 
Mr. Archer introduced by translating Ibsen. He 


observes that :— 


suggests, 


‘There aro many definitions of optimists and pessimists. 
Hamilton Fyfe declared at a dimer to Dr. Orchard that a 
pessimist is a man who wears braces as well as a belt ; someone 


else said that an optimist is a man who buys an article from a 
Jew in the hope of selling it at a profit to a Scotchman.” 


in welcome 
Here are 


His cheerful narrative and amusing anecdotes are 
contrast to much that is written on similar topics. 
three out of Mr. Burgin’s many stories :— 

*A wandering American pedlar, with a fhe scones of clocks, 
went into a Friends’ meeting-house, where they were all assembled 
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in the beauty and spiritual absorption of Friends’ worship, 
and dropped his sack of clocks on the floor with a bang. The 
clocks immediately began to strike, and, between them, got 
up to one hundred and forty. An old minister rose and, solemnly 
addressing the pedlar, said, ‘ Friend, since it is so late, and thee 
art interrupting our meditations, thee had better continue 
thy journey.’ = 

“The late Sir Frank Lockwood defended a man accused 
of swindling, and, in an eloquent peroration, drew a picture of 
his client as an angel of light. The client insisted on shaking 
hands with him. ‘When,’ he said, ‘my solicitor told me 
what he was paying you I grumbled, but as soon as I heard 
your speech 1 knew that the money was well spent, and I 
apologize. Your talk about me has done me good. I haven't 
experienced such self-respect for many years, and it’s worth 
the money.’ ‘Qh, that’s all right,’ said Sir Frank genially ; 
‘but you take my advice and go out of court. Sir Edward 
Clarke, on the other side, is just getting up.’ ” 

“The pious gamekeeper watched a Bishop knock out the 
tail feathers of a magnificent cock pheasant. ‘Did I miss 
him?” anxiously inquired the Bishop. ‘Oh, no. You only 
reminded him of his latter end, your ’Oliness,’ replied the 
gamekeeper.”’ 





rr 
Me 


EUROPE IN CONVALESCENC 
Tue title of Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern’s vigorous and highly 
controversial essay, Europe in Convalescence (Mills and Boon, 
5s. net), shows that he does not share the gloomy opinions put 
forward by Mr. Keynes and other political pessimists. The 
nations are recovering slowly, he thinks, though the Govern- 
ments are still in a bad way. Mr. Zimmern pours the vials of 
his wrath not only upon the Prime Minister but upon the British 
people, and by the very intemperance of his language weakens 
his plea for a better understanding with France as the basis of a 
European revival. We are told that Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Armistice might have introduced the millennium or something 
like it :— 


n 
n 
1 
i 


“He erred, not, like the English people, out of ignorance, 
but deliberately, out of cowardice and lack of faith. At the 
pinnacle of his career, when the moral leadership of Europe 
lay within his grasp, he yielded to the Tempter and made what 
will live in human annals as one of the Greatest Refusals in 
history. He sinned against the light, and the sin of one weak 
mortal, entrusted with power for which he had not the moral 
stature, caused suffering to millions and kept a continent in 
chaos. For all his bravado, he has been a haunted man ever 
since.” 

Such unhistorical rhetoric and the assertion that the British 
people “sinned, as they did sin grievously in the Election of 
i918,” are not calculated to help the cause which the author has 
at heart. We are a modest people, accustomed to abuse from 
our own citizens, yet even the humble Englishman will feel 
inclined to resent such lectures from one who scems to pride 
himself on being a cosmopolitan. Mr. Zimmern contends that 
we “played a dishonourable part” in 1919 by demanding that 
the reparation terms should include our war pensions. He 
admits that General Smuts and President Wilson agreed to 
this interpretation of the Armistice terms, so that there cannot 
have been anything ‘“ dishonourable”’ in it. The Allies ought, 
no doubt, to have adopted a more precise formula, which could 
not possibly be interpreted in different ways, but Mr. Zimmern’s 
reading of the formula is no more “honourable” than the 
meaning officially adopted and accepted by Germany. The 
only questions at issue are whether Germany can pay the sums 
fixed for reparation and whether it would not be as well to 
reduce or postpone the payments due to us. Mr. Zimmern is 
in error when he tries to make this a question of morals and 
talks about Great Britain “ insisting on her own unjust claims 
at the expense of the just claims of her former Ally,” France. 
Let us face it as a matter of business in dealing with an unwilling 
or evasive or perhaps helpless debtor, and the problem may 
Mr. Zimmern’s methods of argument only 


soon be resolved. 


inflame the controversy that has lasted too long. 





FICTION, 








THE RED SHADOW.* 
Wuew the present writer was handed this book for review, 
he was given to understand that it was a But he has now 
very grave doubts. The language and the form of construction 
are those of skilful précis-writer, not of a novelist; it has | 
all the appearance of being a clear-headed summary of particular | 
further, so many of the figures 


novel. 


& 


events and particular people ; 
are well-known personages—Lenin, Trotsky, Rasputin, and so | 


* The Red W. L. Blennerhassett. London: Duckworth, 


[7s. Gd. net.) 


Shadow. By 


on—that the reader is likely to put it down to his ignorance 
alone that he has not heard of all the others. He feels that Mr. 
Blennerhassett, D.S.O., O.B.E., late of the Secret Service in Russia, 
probably has the advantage of him. Moreover, the course of 
events has all the accidence of truth, the inconsequence of truth. 
There seems little reason, for instance, why Roman, himself 
the child of incest, should also be made to conceive an illicit 
passion for his sister, unless Mr. Blennerhassett can shrug his 
shoulders and say, “ As a matter of fact, it was so.” These 
things require great artistic justification if they are to be intro- 
duced. Not that anyone will find their treatment here un- 
pleasant: the author has such a dry, matter-of-fact way of 
stating them that no reader will turn a hair. But he wiil be 
equally unmoved by everything else, especially by Roman’s 
political vacillations, from the day when he was given a gold 
penholder by the governor of a province, to the day he met his 
“fool’s death *’ leaping on the high altar in the convent at 
Alapajevsk. Not a single character has the illusion of life, 
nor does a single event have dramatic as opposed to historical 
interest. 

But whatever one thinks of this book as a piece of fiction, 
one must admit that as a lucid account of the events preceding 
the Russian revolutions, and of the course of these revolutions 
themselves, it is admirably simple and convincing. The author 
holds our attention not so much by our interest in psychology 
or drama as by our different interest in bald fact. 


a 
Lo 


The Tent of Blue. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This novel opens with a rather depressing account 
of the unsuccessful marriage of a “smart” young couple, 
Geoffrey and Rachel Poynder, in which the husband’s insane 
and unfounded jealousy makes the wife’s life a burden. Matters 
change for the better after Rachel has been worried into 
an attack of bronchitis and has left England to convalesce 
in Algiers with a couple of middle-aged friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haynes. Mr. Haynes, however, knocks up and Rachel goes off 
into the desert alone. She comes across a delightful old Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Ignace, who rescues her from the 
unwelcome attentions of a French officer and carries her off for 
peace and rest to his house deep in an oasis of the desert. 
The account of the train journey across the sands and later of 
the camel ride to Azra is picturesque, and the author has 
the faculty of making her readers realize with extraordinary 
vividness the charm of desert travel and of life in an oasis :— 

“It was a typical African day, burning, blue, cloudless. Not 
a living object was visible. On every side the molten gold ot 
the sand rushed on to meet the ultramarine of the sky. . . 

A belt of palms sprang into sight, grew steadily larger and 
evolved into a large and prosperous oasis. Under the palms 
were gardens of fruit trees and a little corn, watered by a stream 
some two yards wide, that bubbled and gurgled deliciously.” 
Readers who know the East will, when they read these chapters 
of the book, almost imagine that they feel the burning heat of 
the sun, smell the strange smells of the bazaar, and hear the 
notes which float down from the minarets as the muezzin calls 
his flock to prayer. Unfortunately, Rachel does not content 
herself with the society of Father Ignace, and, indeed, he goes 
away, leaving her as the tenant of his house. Later on he 
introduces her to a certain Hugh Tresham, who is a type of the 
commonplace gallant explorer, and with him and his friend 
Rachel takes a further journey into the desert, during the course 
of which the travellers have at least one hairbreadth escape 
from death. Hugh and Rachel fall in love with each other, 
and the novel, when they go back to England, returns to common- 
place lines. Those tourists who wish to revive a passion for the 
East cannot, however, do better than read from chapter 5 to 
the end of chapter 12 of the book. 
The Eye of the Wift. By FE. 
6d. net.)—Newspapers and 
ephemeral. The present is pre-eminently theirs, but no single 
issue can be said to have a past or a future worth the name. 


(Cassell. 
essentially 


Temple Thurston. 


magazines are 


ss. 


| They can hardly therefore be regarded as a fit shrine for literary 


studies which clearly merit some measure of permanence, 
These reprinted essays of Mr. Temple Thurston’s are a case in 
point. That so much of good writing, of trained observing, of 
understanding insight and of * 
of any 


It is unquestionable, therefore, t 


sweet reasonableness ”’ should tie 
office were a pity. 
Wife and its 


with their 


newspapr r 
hat The 
fellows will come into their own to some 
The perfections which distinguish 


buried in the dusty files 
Eu oj the 

extent 
reappearance in book form. 
their author’s style are displayed to great advantage in this 
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collection of very varied pictures of life and phases of living. 
- They are none of them stories in the strict sense. They are 
better described in Mr. Temple Thurston’s own words, appended 
to one or two of his titles, as “ dry-points.’” And many of them 
do indeed show all the fineness and finish of the etcher’s art. 
Always in intimate sympathy with the outdoor world—not 
merely with Nature in the abstract, but also with the contact 
which subsists between man and the elements—there are several 
papers in this book which reveal in the authora mind extraordin- 
arily in harmony with the spirit that informs the green wood and 
the ploughed field. “The Eye of the Wift” is one example ; 
“On Agriculture” is another. But Mr. Thurston understands 
men as well as trees, and nothing ef dramatic intensity is lost to 
“The Meanest Woman in Bannow ’—an Irish study in the 
vernacular—by its juxtaposition to the delightful portrait of 
“The Sheep Dog.” But it is no matter. Whether it is the 
English climate, the aspidistra in a lodging-house window, the 
connexion between boastfulness and blood-alleys, a shoemaker, 
or the green withe that binds a faggot, to each and every theme 
Mr. Temple Thurston brings a command of the King’s English 
and a philosophy of life which are satisfying in a very high 
degree. 

OrHEeR Novers.—The White Hands of Justice. By O. Binns. 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. net.)—A rich American girl, fired by the 
example of Mary Kingsley, goes exploring in the Portuguese 
Congo. It-becomes the task of her rival lovers to effect her 
rescue from a villainous Portuguese adventurer into whose hands 
she falls. Though innocent of subtleties of any kind the book 
has its exciting moments. Marrying Madeline. By Eleanor 

Xeid. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—A comedy of lower 
middle-class manners. The characters are thoughtfully con- 
ceived and cleverly contrasted, and it is in this direction that 
the reader must look for his reward.——The Haunters and the 
Haunted. Edited by Ernest Rhys. (Daniel O'Connor. 6s.)-— 
A collection of ghost stories, gleaned from literary folklore and 
traditional sources. The papers cover a wide range of experi- 
ence, including, for instance, the most moving “ Fall of the 
House of Usher” of Edgar Allen Poe and a record of the vision 
of Joan of Arc. To the student of supernatural evidences they 
should prove interesting, and, possibly, Uluminating, owing to 
their present collocation. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


DR. LEAF AND THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.*, 
Pr. Lear in these translations again proves himself what his 
frjends knew him—a fine scholar and a man of great taste. He 
has very wisely not tried to reproduce the metre of the original 
poems of the Anthology, i.e., the elegiac couplet. He gives his 
reasons for this in the preface :— 

‘“* English has never produced a metre which holds in literature 
such a dominant position as the elegiac couplet in Greek. The 
nearest approach is the ‘ heroic couplet’ of Pope and the eigh- 
teenth century, with its variation, the metre of Gray's ‘ Elegy.’ 
But to the invariable uso of this there are many objections, not 
the least being that the eighteenth-century atmosphere is not one 
that one wishes to introduce into the Greek Anthology ; and 
one has to be carefully on guard against the mock-heroic. There 
is another mechanical obstacle. English, as measured by 
syllables, the only applicable test, is more concise than Greck, 
but not generally to the extent of reducing the average twenty- 
cight syllables of the Greek couplet—which may be as many as 
thirty-one—to the invariable twenty of the English. It is 
often impossible to do it without undue compreasion or omission, 
but by no means always.” 

I think that some of his readers may even wish that Dr. Leaf had 
taken greater metrical libertics than he has, for his invariable 
use of some regular and generally rhymed metre has often 
involved him in uncomfortable inversions. The following 
translation of Tymes’ * Epitaph on a Maltese Dog” will give 
ihe reader an idea of what I mean :— 
** A Maltese lies this stone below, 
Eumelus’ watch-dog, ‘ Bully ’ hight, 
Most trusty friend ; his barking now 

Is for the silent ways of night.” 
But this is typical only of Dr. Leaf’s faults and his virtues are 
very many. For example, in the following he has surely caught 
exactly the right tone for the translation of Meleager. Here 
the Elizabethanism does not let the honey cloy our tongues :— 


“Lost a boy! A runaway ! 


Raise the hue and cry O! 
From his bed at break of day, 
Naughty Love did fly O! 
* Little Poems from the Greek. Translated by Walter Leaf. London : Grant 
[5s. net.) 


Bichards. 





Fleet he is, a quiver bears, 
Wings upon his shoulder ; 
Saucy laugh and dainty tears ; 
None can chatter bolder. 
What his country none can toll, 
Nor his sire before him ; 
Land and sea and heaven and hell, 
Swear they never bore him. 
All disown him, all detest ! 
Hurry ! While you're staying, 
Sure tho rascal in some breest 
Othor snares is laying. 
Ho, yourogue! Ispy your lair! 
Now you cannot fly, sir, 
Lurking with your arrows there, 
In my Zeno’s eyes, sir!” 
Another happy rendering is “On a Gem representing Cupid 
Ploughing,” by Moschus :-— 
* Love laid aside his torch and bow, 
And grasped a goad to guido the plough, 
Two sturdy bulls beneath tho yoke ; 
A wallet on his back he bound, 
And set himself to till the ground, 
And looked to Jove aloft, and spoke : 
‘ Jove, you must give me harvest full, 
Or I shall yoke Europa’s bull.’ ” 
These two poems will give the reader the keynote of Dr. Leaf's 
methods of translation. Occasionally he drops into a not 
quite appropriate eighteenth centuryism—he will “crave a 
boon,” or the like—but for the most part he gives us delightful 
limpidity, while for comedy his touch is admirably light : — 
“ Go, Dorcas, tell Lycainis her veneer 
Of love is sham ; and time makes all shams clear. 
Go, tell her, Dorcas—tell it, tell it twice : 
Mind, tell it all ; be off, and tell it thrice. 
No lingering, fly! Here! Stop a minute. 
Why hurry off before the whole is told ? 
Just add that—no, I mean that—I don’t know 
Don’t say a word—but just—tell all. ! 


So go! 
Be sure you tell it all! But why send you, 


Dorcas, when I myself am going too ?” 
The reader will probably be struck afresh by the wonderful 
sense of distillation which the poems of the Anthology give. 
This art of verbal gem cutting is almost uncanny. Every other 
sort of verse, except perhaps that of the incomparable Po Chii I 
(in Mr. Waley’s translations), shows blowsy beside the Anthology’s 
exquisite small elegance. It is attar of rose. Dr. Leaf has done 
modern poctry a service in producing his book, as does everyone 
who sets a classical model before English writers. English poetry 
never rises to the greatest heights of which it is capable unless 
it is influenced by the classics and, if possible, by the Grecks. 
Keats and James Elroy Flecker are typical children of the 
union of the English and the Greek spirit, and we owe a debt 
to those who help to keep the Greeks before us. If the reader 
will turn to our correspondence columns he will find a pleasant 
interchange of wit between another banker poet and Dr. Leaf. 
A. Wii1aMs-E tis. 


Hold ! 


BOOKS OF THE 
—<—-___— 
[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequeni review.) 


SOME WEEK. 





The League of Nations Union at 15 Grosvenor Crescent is 
increasing its efforts to make the objects of the League better 
known and thus to assist the work done at Geneva and The 
Hague. It is issuing a “Rainbow” series of well-written 
pamphlets, in paper covers of different hues, and these, it is 
said, have helped to increase the membership of the Union to 
168,000, in 770 branches. Among the pamphlets we may 
mention An Insurance Against War (6d. net), Geneva, 1921, by 
H. Wilson Harris (6d. net), and The League of Nations and the 
Schools, by Dr. Maxwell Garnett (3d, net), 


Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. By Edward Luther Steven- 
son. (H. Milford, for the Hispanic Society of America. 2 vols. 
50s. net.)—Dr. Stevenson is evidently an enthusiastic student 
of globes and has brought together, in these substantial and 
well-illustrated volumes, a vast amount of information. He 
touches lightly on the Greek and Arabian geographers, who had 
celestial globes, and begins in earnest with the era of discovery, 
when Europe at last accepted Aristotle’s theory that the earth 
was a sphere and geographers therefore began to use tcrrestrial 
globes. The oldest known terrestrial globe is that made by 
Martin Behaim of Nuremburg in 1492. Dr. Stevenson proceeds 
to describe in detail the globes made in successive generations 
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from that time to the close of the cighteenth century, concluding 
with-a technical account of the construction of globes. It is 
a pity, as he says, that the use of the globes is no longer general 
in our schools. 





City Characters under Several Reigns, By T. H. S. Escott. 
(Effingham Wilson. 6s. net.)—-Mr. Escott gossips pleasantly 
and discursively about many of the leading financiers, bankers 
and merchants of the City, especially in the Victorian cra. 
His accuracy in details is by no means impeccable, but his 
anecdotes are interesting. One chapter deals with “ King 
Hudson and his Court ’°—George Hudson, the railway company 
promoter, who in the ‘forties built up a considerable fortune 
and Jost it ail. 





Through Angola: a Coming Colony. By Colonel J. C. B. 
Statham. (Blackwood. 28s. net.)—Colonel Statham went to 
Angola in 1920 to hunt the giant sable antelope. He travelled 
into the interior both of Northern and of Southern Angola, and 
has produced the most comprehensive account of the old 
Portuguese colony that we have seen in English. Though the 
high plateau inland is healthy enough, the country has made 
little progress for generations, through lack of labour, capital 
and enterprise. The author says, however, that Americans 
have taken up large concessions, covering a third of the colony. 
If the railway from Benguella to the Katanga copper-mines is 
ever completed, it will doubtless benefit Angola, though the 
South African railways will lose some of the mineral traffic. 
The book is well illustrated and has a good map. The author 
suggests that some of the Angola Portuguese have charged the 
cocoa-planters of San Thomé with being slave-owners, because 
they pay better wages to the emigrant negrocs from Angola 
than the Angola planters can afford. 


The History of Carew (Pembrokeshire). By W. G. Spurrell. 
{Carmarthen: W. Spurrell & Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) —The Vicar of Carew 
has written an interesting history of his parish, which contains 
a fine thirteenth-century castle, a church of somewhat later 
date, and a Celtic cross—perhaps of the ninth century—carved 
with exceptionally claborate patterns. Carew was part.of the 
dowry of that much-married Welsh lady, Nesta, who by her 
union with Gerald of Windsor became the ancestress of the 
Geraldines, of whom we hear much in Anglo-Irish history. 
The manor was held by the Carews till Henry the Seventh’s 
reign, when Sir Edmund Carew, who was afterwards killed at 
Térouanne—not ‘“ Touraine”’ (p. 29)—mortgaged it to Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas. It passed later to the Perrots and was recovered 
by the Carews just before the Civil War; the castle was reduced 
to a ruin in the Pembroke campaign of 1645. The book is 
well documented and contains illustrations of the castle, church 


and cross. 


The Scoltish Communion Office, 1764. By John Dowden. 
New edition seen through the press by H. A. Wilson. (Clarendon 
Press. 14s. net.)—The late Bishop Dowden’s elaborate history 
of the Scottish Liturgy, first published in 1884, was revised by 
him before his death in 1910 and has been re-edited by Mr. 
Wilson, who has added the draft Liturgy of 1889 and the new 
Liturgy adopted by the Scottish Episcopal Church in 1911. 
The book is of great importance to liturgical students, for the 
Liturgy of 1637—-wrongly ascribed to Laud and actually the 
work of several Scottish Bishops—has not only been preserved 
in essentials by Scottish Episcopalians but has also been adopted 
as the basis of the American Episcopalian Liturgy, while it 
influenced the revision of the English Liturgy after . the 
Restoration. This form of the Communion Service approxi- 
mates more nearly to the Eastern than to the Roman rite. The 
English Churchman will observe that the prayer of consecration 
follows immediately upon the “Therefore with Angels and Arch- 
angels, cte.,” and that it begins with the consecration of the 
The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church 








clements. 
comes next. 
great interest and show the fine scholarship which distinguished 


that able divine. 


The Song of Songs. A New Translation by Morris Jaslrow, 
Junior. (Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net.)—The late Dr. Jastrow left 
almost complete at his death this interésting and attractive 
new version of the Song of Songs, with a lengthy introduction 
and a commentary. He regarded the book as a collection of 
twenty-three popular love songs, having no connexion with 


Dr. Dowden’s history and commentary are of | 





Solomon or with each other. They were accepted as part of 
the Hebrew Canon, he thought, simply because of their age and 
their popularity. He ridiculed the efforts of innumerable 
commentators, Jewish and Christian, to devise an allegorical 
interpretation for the songs and to represent them as a kind 
of religious drama. Dr. Jastrow’s rendering of the lyrics in 
free verse is spirited and attractive. 

The Agricultural and Forest Products of British West Africa. 
By Gerald C. Dudgeon. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.!\—Mr. Dudgeon’s 
admirable handbook was first published in 1911. Much hes 
happened since then, and the changes and developments in 
West Africa are well summarized in this new edition. Dr. 
Wyndham Dunstan remarks in his preface that the cultivation 
both of cotton and of plantation rubber has now been shown to 
be profitable in Nigeria. He warns us, however, that the Gold 


Coast cocoa industry, which has developed with surprising speed, 


will need careful attention if it is to maintain its supremacy. 
Moreover, the Dutch East Indies and the Malay States are 
beginning to compete with West Africa in its oldest trade— 
the supply of palm oil and palm kernels; the cultivated palms 
in the Far East, it is said, yield more oil than the wild palm in its 
original home. 


David Copperfield: @ Reading. By Charles Dickens. 
(H. Sotheran. 15s. net.)—This attractive little volume con- 
tains a reprint of the selections from David Copperfield—- 


| privately printed in 1866—which Dickens made for his public 


readings. The subjects of the five chapters were Em'ly's 
disappearance, Micawber at David's chambers, Peggotiy 
describing his vain search, Dora as the child-wife, and the 
wreck at Yarmouth. Mr. J. H. Stonehouse prefixes an essay 
on Maria Beadnell, whom Dickens courted in vain and who is 
said by the pundits to bo the original of Dora Spenlow and 
also of Flora Finching. Miss Beadnell married Henry Louis 
Winter and died in 1886, leaving to her daughter some letters 
from Dickens which have been printed in America and are 
summarized in this essay. 





Yvette in Italy and Titania's Palace. By Nevile Wilkinson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A friend lent the author 
an old tower on the hill above Florence, to which he took his 
small daughter and a young companion for a painting holiday. 
In this pleasant book he describes, half in fun and half in earnest, 
the journey, the rambles about Florence, and the little adven- 
tures that the party had. He illustrates the volume with 
photographs, several of his own water-colours, and two spirited - 
drawings by Colonel R. Goff—showing Fiesole from the garden 
of the tower, and the “ Palazzo Superba,” otherwise the Villa 
Medici, where Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles are staying. 
The author writes well, and young people will be interested in his 
book. 


The Book of Job: A Revised Test and Version. By C..d. 
Ball. (Clarendon Press. 25s. net:}~~We noticed recently two 
elaborate commentaries on Job. Dz. Ball's new commentary 
is concerned with the text and is warmly commended to Hebrew 
scholars by his old pupil, Canon Burney. In his introduction 
Dr. Ball translates and discusses the fragme'es of the old Baby- 
lonian poem, found at Nineveh, which was in some respects a 
parallel tothe Hebrew poem. Dr. Ball's own English rendering 
of the Book of Job, from the Hebrew as revised by him, is mostly 
in short, unrhymed verses. It is a spirited and dignified trans- 
lation which helps the English reader to recognize the poetic 
quality of the original, while in many small details it shows a 
much improved text. 


Potash. Revised by Sydney J. Johnstone. (Murray. 6s. 
net.)—The Imperial Institute monograph on potash has been 
revised and enlarged. It now contains a full account of the 
Alsatian deposits—which have broken down the monopoly long 
enjoyed by Germany—as well as of the various methods of 
obtaining potash which were adopted during the War. 


The Second Year of the Leaj-e. By Harold W. V. Temperley. 
(Hutchinson. 6s. net.)—This account of the work of the 
League of Nations during its second year, by a sober and 
painstaking Cambridge historian, deserves to be widely read. 
Mr. Temperley describes the proceedings of the Second 
Assembly, the establishment of the Court of Permanent Inter- 
national Justice. the dispute between Lithuania and Poland, 
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the League Council’s award in Upper Silesia, the settlement 
of the Albanian frontier, and lesser matters in a lucid and 
orderly fashion. He takes a very favourable view of the 
Upper Silesian award, which will compel the Germans and 
Poles in the border zone to work together amicably for fifteen 
years and will thus, he thinks, improve their relations per- 
manently. Mr. Temperley is to be congratulated on his 
discovery, in the Craftsman—the organ of the Tory Opposition 
to Walpole—of a passage in which Bolingbroke described his 
dream of 

“a large and magnificent Hall, resembling the Great Divan 
or Council of the Nation{s]. At the Upper end of it, under 
a Canopy, I beheld the Sacred Covenant, shining as the Sun. 
+ + + They prostrated themselves before it and they sung 
an Mymn, “ May the Light of the Covenant bea Lanthorn 
to the Feet of the Judges, etc.” 

The book will reassure those who, not hearing much about 
the League, have begun to doubt its chances of survival. 





Early British Trackways, Moats, Mounds, Camps and Sites. 
By Alfred Watkins. (Hereford: Watkins Meter Co.; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Watkins thinks that he 
has found, in Herefordshire, that pre-Roman trackways “ were 
in straight lines marked out by experts on a sighting system” 
and that the sighting lines—which, he arbitrarily assumes, were 
called “leys”—can be identified by place-names, ancient 
monuments, cross-roads, and so forth. Mr. Watkins gives a 
large number of very attractive photographs to prove his case, 
including one of a lane at Ledbury that gives a view of the 
church-tower. We must confess to finding this photographic 
evidence irrelevant, while the author’s etymological heresies 
weaken his argument. He suggests, for instance, that the first 
part of Finsbury is the Latin jinis, end, which is incredible. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





Tie following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers:— 

Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England. By Charles L. 
Graves. Vols. If]. and IV. (Cassell. 4 vols. £3 3s. net.) 
Is Germany Prosperous ? Impressions Gained January, 1922. 
By Sir Henry Penson. (E. Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) “ The 
Beginnings of Christianity. Part I.—The Acts of the Apostles, 
Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. Vol. II.— 
Prolegamena II. Criticism. (Macmillan. 24s. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen (P. S. and H. M.), Opvs Epistolarvm Des. Erasmi Roterolami. 
Denvo Recognitvm et Avetvm. Tom, 1V.—1519-1521, roy 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) 280 
Aston (F. W.), Isotopes, BVO ...cccccccccoccsccssssscscssces (Arnold) 9/0 
Bacon (B. W.), Jesus and Paul ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Barker (H. G.), The Exemplary Theatre, 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) net 9/0 

Bigham (Hon. C.), The Prime Ministers of Britain, 1721-1921, 8vo 
(Murray) net 21/0 

Boylan (P.), Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt, roy 8vo 

Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 


(0 
Fairbridge (Dorothea), Historic Houses of South Africa, folio 
(Oxford Univ. 
Faulkner (J. A.), Modernism and the Christian Faith, 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 
Hamilton (Rt. Hon. Lord G.), Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 
1886-1906, 8vo (Murray) net 
Hill(G. F.), Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, 
Gs GUD ccccccecccenevdcccscepceneesensascaces (Longmans) net 700 
Hunter (Rev. J.), The Proposal of Jesus .... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Martin (8.), The Mystery of Mormonism (Odhams) net 21,0 
Reichel (Rev. O. J.), The Canon Law of Church Institutions, Me 1., 8vo 
(S.P.C. kK ) net 10/6 
Reid (Rev. G.), A Christian's Appreciation of Other Faiths, 7 8vo 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) net 12/6 
Evolutionary Naturalism, 8vo 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) net 12 6 
D.), The Religions of Mankind, 8vo.... (Allen & Unwin) net 12,6 
Paracelsus: Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) net 10,0 


Press) net 63/0 
12/6 
15/0 


Sellars (R. W.), 


Soper (E. 
Stillman (J. M.), 
called, 8vo 


Vives (Luis), El Gran Valenciano, 1492-1540, by Foster Watson, D.Lit., 
Dein SE ncneduntdncdesdscotasiacswees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 

Wey! (H.), Space—Time— Matter, trans. from the German by H. L. 
jrose, AVO . peventeneneddiadaee 06604066508-006006 (Methuen) net 18.0 








SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., 


REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 


LTD. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO.,, 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tim:ten, 











ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£26,078,555. 


ema 


TOTAL FUNDS - 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spiriis. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
THE “GOLDEN GOBLET” CUVEE of the 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


FINEST GROWTH. 
PRE-WAR MOSELLE MUSCATEI, 


Per 84/-= Doz. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 
Write for “‘ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Price. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


Please quote “ 8.” LONDON. 





THE GENUINE 





STORY’S NEW SPRING 
CRETONNES & 
CASEMENT FABRICS 


Patterns sent free. 


STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases .an be made through ‘he post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post irce 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, /re:and. 


———— 


Linen Manuiacturers, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleric-, 
W.1, during next week, cach Sale commencins 


34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
at ONE o'clock precisely : 

MARCH 27TH-3isT.— THE REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF BRITISH 
AND COLONIAL COINS, PATTERNS AND PROOFS from George Ii. to 
the present day, formed by a Nobleman, recently deceased. 

Illustrated catalogues (16 plates) price 15s. 

MARCH 27TH-29TH.—PRINTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANU- 
trl of Lonsdale and the 


SCRIPTS, &c., the property of the Rt. Hon. the E: 
property of the Rt. Hon. Lord Berwick, AUTOGRAPH LEPTERS, the 
property of Mr. John Pearson and of the late J. W. Shorthouse, Esq 

MARCH 31st.—MARTIN WARE, the property of Mrs. Walt os Dowson. 
FURNITURE AND TAPESTRIES, the property of the late Edgar Bundy, 
Esq., A.R.A. 

On view. 


= ———=— ee 8 eee 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
N ETROPOLITAN MAGISTRATE’S CLERK seeks other 


Student of Criminal Law, Politics, Economics, sociology, 
Human Nature. Practical experience as Editor, Leader Writer, Paragraphist, 
Speaker, Lecturer, 


Controversial Writer, Organizer, Accountant, Auditor, 
Manager.—JOUN NIXON, * 


employment. 


*The Nook,” Hardy Road, Blackheath, §.E. 3. 
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ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The HEAD- 
MASIERSHIP of the above Schoo! will be vacant in September next, 
and the Gevernors are prepared to receive applications for the post. Full infor- 
mation can be had after April 2nd, from the Clerk to the Governors, Grammar 
School, Portsmouth, with whom all applications must be lodged on or before 


May 1st.— W. H. DAVID, Chairman of Governors, 8. HUDSON, Clerk to the 
I A a i 
hia ~ BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


MUNICIPAL SECOND! ARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applieations are invited for the appointment of HEAD- MISTRESS of the 
above school (296 on roll), duties to commence in September, 1922 

Salary: Minimum £500, maximum £700 per annum. In fixing the com- 
mencing salary, cons sideration will be given for previous service as Head-Mistress 
of a Secondary School. 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University or possess equivalent 
nalifications. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than April 3rd. 





— Otlices, W. H. OSTLER, 
Secretary. 
‘March 10th, 1922. 





T\IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—Applications 

are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ART. Preference will be 

given to candidates who can also assist in the teaching of Needlework and Hand- 

work. Salary according to Burnham Scale.—Forms of application may be 

obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal. 

‘AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 

intormation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GLRLS, 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Lrp., 5 Princes Street, _Cavendish Square, , London, Ww. 


OQURT THEATRE, Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848). 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. and SAT. at 2.30. 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 


THE SILVER BOX. 


ggg LHEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. ARMS AND 
The MAN, by Bernard Shaw. Next Week, GE TTING MARRIED. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


HB BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. L oe AW OF DUNFE RMLINE, LL.D. 
Principa 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medica! Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiiul and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
Tho Course began in October.—Further particulars on: application to SEC RETARY, 


A NStEY PHYSICAL TKAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY LYGLENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
WDD AFTER TRAINING. 
NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM . 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy. Physiology and Hygiene, Vancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEC RE TARY. 
RUEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSITLULE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 58.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 


the Principal, Miss BE. E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
Thorough 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables 
and bees on up-to-date jines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For pros spectus apply PRINCLPALS. 











Sloane 





Sir GEORGE 


Sch. 











GOOD | 





I\O Gentiewomen.—Garde ning, Poultry ~ Management, ~ Dairy 

Work. Practical instruction by expertand cert. teachers. “Lovel ly old manor 

house and crour rds. —Apply Princip val. Lee House .Marwood. Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

< a = — 
GIRLS’ SGH a ANO COLLEGES. 

*- BRANDON’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


FORNRDD IN 1831 Goon EDI CATION THE 
CLERG 


TO PROVIDE A ror 


DAUGHTERS OF 





Patrons: The ARCHBISHOPS, the ~ BISHOP of BRISTOL and ELEVEN 
OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness :—The DUCHESS of BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KE. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, University of London) 

Fees, including medical attendance, Music (piano and class singing), and 
Jaundry: (1) For daughters of clergy, £70-£73 (bursaries are given in special 
cases); (2) For daughters of laity, £90. 

Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
Playing field at Westbury, Girls are prepared for the Universities (entrance and 





r qualifying « ee 


Wlarship) and for othe 
Summer Te 


There are a few vacancies for the 


Appl y_ to the HON, SECRETARY or to the HE AT- MISTRE 
LL iINGHOLIY SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.), 





Wit TON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 
st ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARG/ oe ~ FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Sam bridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


| | OME SCHOOL for daughtom of gentlemen; 15 received, 
ages 9 to 17. Country. Supplies from home farm. Resident and 
visiting staff. Definite Church teaching. Aims: individual attention and 
development of character. Introduction or reference required. Fees £55 per 

term.—Apply Miss MART ‘LEY, Martley, Worcester. 
“THE 


GNES, LADY EL TON, confidently Recommends “1 
Delightful Home School, with 
Entire charge of Children 


LAWN, " CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
thorough educ ation for Gentlemen's Daughters only. 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
7 DOR HALL KENT. 

















SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


aa Miss BRENDA eee E, M.A., 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FLL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLEMEN *S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL sane to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 


London, 














Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
‘Tl. MAKGARET’d SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence 





£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance ¢ examination J July. 
H IGHFIBLD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
= 2. Priv ite Residential Sc hool for Girls. ‘eee 616.” _—— 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 


Modern class rooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing 


Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—Fo1 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. staph dy ree at 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 


‘There is a vacancy for ONE BOARDER next term. 
Particulars can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, OQakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 fect above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders ouly. 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An Entrance 


Scholarship Examination will be held in May, 1922. Two Scholarships 
will be offered of the value of £60 each per annum. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no entrics can be received. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

FIV HE DOWNS - SCHOOL, | 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA TIA CAMERON, Honours 

Modern History, Somerville Voilege, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 




















SEAFOR D. 
Schoo! of 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RA DFis 4B COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held av Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scnolarships of 90 guiueas ; 
Gne Exnibition of 60 guineas One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
_Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVEs ISTOCK.—Kecognized by the 


Amny Council. Maguificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class tor NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master. i. ¥ PLUM, M.A 


JFIGHAM HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HIGiAM-ON-THE-tiJLL, near NUNEAION, 

‘he Summer Term wiil commence on Friday, May 5th.-—Forfurther particulars 
apply to the Head-Masters, J. F. MARSH and A. B. KINGSE ORD. 

YITY OF LOGO@ADOR SCHOOL. 

J a 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, 
the value * £15 153. per annum for three years will be 


a Ly ne 
“ NES {s800N ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to £3 35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 

The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about the 
1922.—-Full particulars and Entrance ¥ rms of A. J. AUSTIN, 
the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

URHAM SCHOOL.— The "“Fnttion 
| SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual vaiue irom 
(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Ca 
under 15 on September 21st —? - Am ation Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLE RK, The Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
Vor further particulars apply to Ca non &. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
School House, Durham. wae ee = a: 

“LIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural science, and Music Scuoiarsuips, value from £25 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRELARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 





Modern and Science) of 
open for competition 


5th of July, 
Secretary at 


for KING’S 
£20 to £56 14s, 
ndidates must be 
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EDBERGH ScHOOL. MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to URALINE, THE WASHABLE 
£40, are offered for competition. Examination on June the 8th and 9th, in Made in 30 Shades. WATER Paling, 
London and Sedbergh. Sold in a Dry Powder tn 2}, 5 and 7 Ib, Packeta, 

The WOOLER EXHIBITION (£110) and the MOODIE EXHIBITION a 
(£75) are also offered. For patterns and prices pprly to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove w, 

For details apply | to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. orks, 





{NIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered in June of the value of £70, £40 and £30.—Further 
details from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, , Settle, Yorks. 


mY PILEPSY. ia 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
—— ~*~ 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s, per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 














| ye VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
ao Teferences. Principal: Mdille. DE GIEZ. wats 

DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information 


apply ANGLO-SWISS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne, and 
“1 St, George’s Square, London, 8.W. 1), which represents many of the best 
schoois and arranges for conducted parties of pupils. 


RUSSELS, “LES TOURELLES.” —First-class French 
Finishing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from 15 years 
Hignest reterences given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Loug- 

champ, Bruxelles, Belgiun, _ Principals : Mdille. DELSTARCHE and Miss TUNGATR. 


paris—sr | English lady highly recommends a French 





of age. 





family, two daughters of a barrister, who receive two young English 
wirls. Comfortable home and pleasant social life. Position airy, agreeable, 
healthy. French lessons by certificated teacher, piano ns, musica advan- 
tages. References exchanged. One vacancy now.—Miss BAKLOW, The Red 


House, Stanmore, wisenese. 


PRIVATE. TUITION, &o. 


)LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4 

4 gives PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION and Reading to Politicians, Law Studentsa, Lecturers, Preachers, and 
others, imparting confidence to the speaker and ability to THINK and SPEAK 
rimultancously.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.¢ 





SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
. requiremente (age pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching etatfs of the most important sciools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT 8T., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 10¢+, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME * Souler 





1 UTORS. 





NENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
— ‘ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of c'! ed by 
MESSRS. GABDITAS, THRING & CO., 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. i. Tele pa: Regent 4926. 
Hducational Agents. Estabiis 1873. 

Mesars. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. 4 personally acquainted with nearly al! Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretaria 
Ww ork, Agriculture and Horticulture ure. 

YCHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL E 
CLERGY sone. DELICATE OR MACK WARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
Measrs. J. & J. PA of the Best Schools 


ON, having an up-to-date knowledge 
and Tutors in this COU NTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by — (tree of ©) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the ouell 1, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Fdueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 





aoe 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, é&o. 
FFYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 
Sd. per 1,000 words.-—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westclitf, Essex. 


i hg rg mae —C “5 ful, accurate work. MSS. 1s. per 
DO; carbon copies per 1,000 words, post free.—ROBERT 
Ss AU NDERS, 92 Wharncliffe Wo: ad, —— 


}ONALD MASSEY, Literary nt. 

charged. Good short stories mauired, 000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where cr ticlm is required a emall foe is 

charged. Authors MSS. typed. * RONALD. MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors Commons, London, E.C. 4. 











j‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique tal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell pert guidance, real train- 
ing Interesting booklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


N AKE INCOME BY WRITING.—Write to the LITE R- 
a TRAINING SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, for 
free copy of “* 


Ilow to. Make Money with your Pen.” 


TOURS. 
TOURS, — Gentlemen and Ladies. 


April 13th, French Morocco, Marrakech, Rabat, 
34 days, 127 gns. April 12th (Easter), Italian 
Cities. 5 weeks, 98 gns.; 3 weeks, 69 gns. May 26th, Italian and Swiss 
Lakes. 3 weeks, 49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 4 weeks, 
79 gns. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, » London, S.E. 19. 


~ - ——- - 


HOTELS, HYDROS, é&co. 


I ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 

Country House. ——_ tables ; beautiful gardens; glorious views; 
private any 1 in house stables. weree moderate. Scason opens 
April Ist. . Devon, 


RIVATE SOCIAL 
First-class throughout. 
Fez, ete. (largely by auto). 


pply CAN Tap eMiddlesott, Lsington, &. 








4-5 PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet a de. 
ecrib residences, &c., of. numerous DOCTORS | 

Country, pom Net tecelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (teat Necrasdnt ing 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. TORRY, 
Genéral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.. 12 Stratford Place, Oxford re W.i 


EVORME D INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratia) 
of 1 nos and Hotels managed by the People’s Ref: 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend as a 
Loan Btock. —P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 on Street, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT allighat Woks 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, oa 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce ted, 
returned post free. Bost prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery eens 
or — ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 
DO NOT 


pron —A GUARANTEED CURE. 

HAVE YOUR TEETH EX TRACTED. WRITE TO US FIRST. An 
original and explanatory booklet, entitled “ Pyorrheea Alveolaris and Similsr 
Diseases *’ (second edition, 24 pages), just published at 1s., sent post free to any 
sufferer upon receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address the SECRETARY, Asepleng 
Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. Mg 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TUR SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descri 
price list or send garments for free "estimate. —Dept. A.. LONDON TUR) NG 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 15380 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original woth 
Lond £2 > _ Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Stme 
ion, W 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient — remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. Od., 3s. or 5s, &, 
per t tin, post free, from_ HOWART HS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, "She field. 
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A NOBLE GIFT—TO THE NATION 


New and powerful Motor Life-Boats are just about to be completed for 
SELSEY, in Sussex. 








APPLEDORE, in Devon, 
BUCKIE, in Banffshire, 
Each of these boats will cost about £9,000. ‘ 
The Institution has no gift or legacy available sufficient for any of thesy 
boats. 
WILL YOU ASSOCIATE 
with 


THE NOBLEST OF CAUSES 
your own name, or the name of any one whont 


YOU LOVE OR DESIRE TO HONOUR: 
The Boats are nearly ready. Each awaits a name, 
Will you give £9,000 and 
CHOOSE THE NAME? 


Even in the last few weeks lives have been saved by Motor Lif 
which otherwise would certainly have been lost. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing | Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


- PROFESSIONAL CL ASSES AID COU NCIL. 

FUNDS are NEEDED for the important work of the PROFESSIONAI, 
CLASSES AID COUNCIL. The aim of the Council is to help the families of 
professional people without heart-breaking delay. It enables them to become 
once more self-supporting, and to educate and train their children. 
provides assistance for them in sickness and other emergencies. 

Full particulars of the work will gladly be sent on application to :— 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL, 
251 (V) Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 3. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, » 1916.) 


¢-Boats 
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CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE COLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 





It costs 64g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. = 5S for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 





“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name §& CAD BURY” ‘on every piece of Chocolate 
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Why don’t Missionary Converts pay for 
their religion? If they value Christianity 
why, then, do they not sup ort it? 


They do! 


You are asked to make 
a note of the following: 


Last year’s financial returns from the 
mission fields of the 


London Missionary Society 


show that the Churches and_ other 
Institutions connected with the Society's 
work contributed £122,000 towards its 
maintenance. 


For every £1 of income received for work 
from supporters in the Home Lands, 
16/- was contributed in the mission field. 


You are _ invited 
also to remember: 


That in spite of this generous response 
abroad the L.M.S. requires an extra 


income of at least £25,000 before 
March 31st in order to avert deficiency. 


Gifts of self-denial are sought. You are 
asked to make the urgent needs of this 
great Society known to your friends. 


Behind this historic Missionary Society 
lie 127 years of consistent evangelistic 
service in the great mission fields. Its 
work is more necessary than ever. 


_ The L.M.S. Treasurer is 
..J W.H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to: — 


Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 
London Missionary Society, 


48 Broadway, Westminster, London,S.W. | 








H 


TWO MILLION 
LIVES HANG IN THE 
BALANCE. 


| 


O YOU REALIZE that a definite task 
D has been assigned to the British 
people in the Russian Famine Area ? 
The Americans are sending food to the great 
part of the Volga Valley. To us has been 
assigned the two zones of Saratov and Buzuluk 
(shaded with diagonal lines in the map below), 
with over two million inhabitants. There is 
literally no food left in the country. Every 
: morning the dust-carts go to the common 
= grave heaped with the corpses of Children. 


Wat 


INTITYNHUHHOTITLITHTHE 


eal aes 
NTH 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund, the Save the 
Children Fund, and the Friends’ Emergency 
Committee are co-operating in a single All- 
British Appeal, under the leadership of Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, the Indian famine expert. 
Unless we can raise £500,000, including the 
promised stores from the Government, multi- 
tudes of these peasants will perish. It is 
not enough to feed the children. If only 
= orphans are left alive, who will till the fields ? 


NU 


HL 


iit 


' 


ALY 


AAA 


Two million lives hang in the balance. Weigh 
your luxuries against their agony. Every 15s. 
which you give will save a fellow-creature from 
a lingering death. 


ii 


= Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
= Russian Famine Relief Fund, 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 1. 
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Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered 
under the War Charities Aci, 1916). 
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| Brandy 








France offers us the produce 
of her chatoest vineyards 
















The Finest 
* | Sparkling Wine f 


Procurable 









Look ms the Guinea Trade Mark. 
It is the Hall Mark of Quality. 


See scidin Ginko 
wr 

















A WONDERFUL PEN. 
A pen specially designed for rapid 


writers who want extra legibility. 
Delighttully smooth, with int cut 
shghtly gy y & scratch or dig 


into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the warts 3 best pen makers 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by ali stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 

Special Sample Offer.—Sample box. containing 

a (arge assortment of Pens, tor six penny stamps 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 

* Thavics Inn Holborn Cirens London. E.O. | 
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THE ‘HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Afedicai Record. 








Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


MEH E CHURUCHMEN'S UNILON, 
For the advancement of Liberal reiigious though. Ottice, 10 Clifford street, 
. Organizers of the Cambridge Conierence, Organ in the Prows THE 
WobeRn CHU BCHMAN, 
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A Travel by “The ComfortRoute”! 

4 Satings from Southampton & Cherbourg. 
CROPESA Apl. 14, GRBITA Api. 28, 

\ ORDUNA May 12. 


onan PACKET COMPANY 
Pélorea teens Cocker Shack e EC2 



















Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
** A Tobacco to 
a ~ ~~ 
Live For.” 
n ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
20z.,2/5; 40z., 4/10 


Also obtainabie in 
cartridge form at 
ibe same price. 


Made by "CARRERAS, lid,, LONDON 
stablixhea 17: 


-||\Craven: 


THE 


IXTURE 


Get a Tin 
I o-day 
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by 3 j% in. o 9 9 O by 3, in. ee 276 


Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional lino: 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING ‘“‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 


cations,” £1 PER INCH, 


Terms: net. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


IF ANY DIFFICULTY IS EXPERIENCED 

IN OBTAINING MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S 

PUBLICATIONS, APPLICATION SHOULD 
BE MADE DIRECT TO THEM. 


Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” 
&c. Extra crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle: ‘A wise and exhilarating collection of 
essays centring about the idea of joy in our personality arising 
from a consciousness of a spirit of unity within ourselves... 
worth reading not once, but many times.” 


The Friendly Arctic. 

The Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. By VILI- 
JALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Times: “ A fascinating volume of nearly 800 pages, 

every one of which holds the attention.” 

















The Island of Roses and her 
Eleven Sisters; or, The Dode- 
canese. 

By 


From the Earliest Time down to the Present Day. 
MICHAEL D. VOLONAKIS, Litt.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. IL. MYRES, M.A., and Maps and Iillus- 
trations. 8vo. 40s. net. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Beginnings of Christianity. 
Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D.. and KIR- 
SOPP .LAKE, D.D. Part IL-—THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. IL—PROLEGOMENA IL. 
CRITICISM. 24s. net. 


Faith that Enquires: 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the years 1920 and 1921. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A, LL.D. D.Litt. 8vo. 
18s. net. 
The Times: ‘‘ As a piece of philosophic literature the book 
takes high place.” 


MACMILLAN & 


———— 


REPINGTON! 


Colonel Repington’s Second 
Diary’ will be published 
next Monday (March 27). 


AFTER 
THE WAR 








A 





co. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





LONDON «+ PARIS ROME + ATHENS 
PRAGUE VIENNA BUDAPEST 
BUCHAREST BERLIN SOFTA 


COBLENZ : NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
21s, net. 
By LT.-COL. CHARLES A COURT 


REPINGTON, C.M.G., Author of “ The 
First World War, 1914—1918.” 





N B —If your Library cannot supply this 
ehPe book when you want it, ask 


your Bookseller or write to the 
Publishers 


CONSTABLE AND COMPANY LTD. 





10-12 Orange Street London W.C. 2. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE FUST PUBLISHED 


WHERE THE STRANGE TRAILS 
GO DOWN 


By I. ALEXANDER POWELL. 
A uew world of mystery, colour and bizarre adventure in 
remote regions of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 8vo. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 


By MAX EASTMAN. 

When Max Eastman told Bernard Shaw that he was writing 
this book, Shaw advised him to go to a sanitorium. ‘ There 
is no more dangerous literary symptom,’’ he said, “than a 
temptation to write about wit and humour. It indicates the 
total loss of both.” But this gay and sparkling explanation 
of the mystery of humorous laughter, based upon an analysis 
ranging from Aristophanes to Charlie Chaplin, proves that 
Shaw was wrong. Cr. 8vo. Ios. Gd. net. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A bright and encouraging glimpse of the English language 
#1 the process of growth on both sides of the Atlantic is given 
by Professor Matthews in these diverting essays. Cr. 8vo. 

ros. 6d. net. 


MY BROTHER THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON. 
A graceful supplement to the more formal -biographies, 
written by his sister, and revealing a very human side ot a great 
mau. S8yo. Illustrated. 153. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET, W. I. 





BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


“‘ Blackwood’s 


Magazine,” which is still 








. . ” 
“Everything is dearer —except 


2s, 6d. monthly, or 30s. post free per annum, 


THE APRIL NUMBER WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON MARCH 28th. IF 
YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY IN 
OBTAINING YOUR COPY PLEASE 
COMMUNICATE DIRECT WITH 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
YVHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd., have the lirgest stock in the country of 


Booksin all Departments ot Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, Xc., in sets, runs. and single volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 


Separate Catalogues on ail subjects twopence eacn, post free. 


38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON.’ W.C. 2 
Telephone : 


Gerard 1412, 
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Chapman & Hall’s Spring List, 1922 





IF ANY DIFFICULTY IS EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING ANY OF THESE 
BOOKS CLIENTS ARE INVITED TO APPLY TO THE PUBLISHERS DIRECT, 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
(In Preparation) 


MY SENTIMENTAL SELF 
By Mrs. E. ARIA, 
Demy 8vo. 





15s. net 
A voluine of reminiscences with many illustrations. 


THROUGH THE FOURTH 
WALL: A Volume of Dramatic 
Criticism 

By W. A. DARLINGTON 


Dramatic Critic to the Daily Telegraph. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER: A 
Biographical Study 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Author of “ Reputations.” 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

By WINIFRED STEPHENS 

Demy 8vo. I5s. net 
POLAND REBORN 

By ROY DEVEREUX 

Demy 8yo. With many Illustrations. I 5s. net 


Now Ready. 


ALONE: A Book of Travel 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Author of ‘“‘ South Wind,” “ They Went,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. (2nd large Impression.) 12s. 6d. net 


THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 
Author of “‘ The Rising Tide of Colour.” 
Demy $Svo. 16s. net 


BEOWULF : Rendered into English 
By C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
With an introduction by ViscounT NORTHCLIFFE. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


MY BALKAN LOG 

By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 

Author of “‘ The Surgeon’s Log,” ‘‘ The Night Nurse,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8yo. With 20 Illustrations. 15s. net 





FICTION 


PAMELA. HERSELF 


By DESMOND COKE 
Author of ‘‘ Helena Brett’s Career.” 


(3rd large Impression.) 


7s. Od. net 


LITTLE LADY OF ARROCK 
By DAVID WHITELAW 
Author of ‘‘ Moon of the Valley.” 


7s. Od, net 


THE ROOM (Shortly) 
By G. B. STERN 


Author of “ Larry Munro.” 


7s. 6d. net 


GEORGIAN STORIES, 1922 
(Shortly.) 7s. 6d. net 


THE CONFESSION OF URSULA 
TRENT: Ten Years of a Woman’s 
Life 

By W. L. GEORGE 


Author of “ Blind Alley,” “‘ A Bed of Roses,” ete. 
(6th large Impression.) 8s. 6d. 


GUINEA GIRL 
By NORMAN DAVEY 
Author of “‘ The Pilgrim of a Smile.” 


net 


8s. 6d. net 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S UNIVERSAL 
ART SERIES 


Latest Volumes. 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION 
By E. J. SULLIVAN 
25s. net 


With about 100 reproductions of the best illustrators 
of the past and present. 


SCULPTURE OF 
By KINETON PARKES 
In Two Volumes, sold separately 

Vol. I., 25s. net. Vol. IT., 30s. net 


With nearly 200 beautiful reproductions of contem» 
porary Sculpture from all countries, 
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